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Headquarters Notes 
March, 1950 


Dear Business Teacher: 


With this issue, UBEA FORUM — the official spokesman for UBEA and affiliated 
associations — enters its fourth year of publication. There is abundant evidence that 
each issue brings mounting good will among FORUM readers as well as general educators 
and businessmen who turn to. its pages for information concerning the work of our area 
of education. This popular interest in the FORUM has deep emotional roots for the 
National Council members, hundreds of key business educators, and others who contributed 


to its founding. 


Although much had been said prior to 1946 about "too many" magazines being pub- 
lished in our specialized area, there was no magazine issued more than four times a 
year which was owned and published directly by business teachers. The group of busi- 
ness educators who weighed the problem "to publish or not to publish" another magazine 
recognized the facts and gave serious consideration to the future of such an enterprise. 
The almost unanimous decision of persons present at the Buffalo meeting of the Council 
in July 1946, and at the Chicago meeting six months later, was that UBEA should take its 
place among the other subject-matter associations in providing the membership with a 
magazine devoted totally to the professionalization of business education. It was 
agreed that the new magazine should be edited exclusively by classroom teachers and 
supervisors who are on the job and know the everyday problems of the business teacher 
and administrator. It was agreed further that the new magazine should open its pages 
to affiliated and cooperating associations, and to the UBEA sponsored youth organiza- 
tion, Future Business Leaders of America. The growing pains which characterized the 
first three years of publication are gradually diminishing and the future is promising. 


During the three years of publication, the FORUM has presented approximately 321,000 
words of solid reading. The break-down by areas follows: 


Shorthand $1,325 Bookkeeping and Accounting 31,908 

Typewriting 44,949 Distributive Occupations 27,850 

Teaching Aids 25,193 Office Standards 27,384 

Basic Business 24,899 General Clerical and Office 

Affiliated and Cooperating Machines _ 40,909 
Associations 8,339 Editorial 7,949 

Future Business Leaders of UBEA in Action 31,281 
America 10,178 


The eighteen editors, each a specialist in his subject-matter and service area, 
solicit topics for discussion, single out authorities as contributors, and direct the 
editorial treatment. The newly formed publications committee is studying the past as 
a guide to planning the future pattern of the FORUM. Few, if any, professional maga- 
zines are so ably staffed by persons whose experience of active participation in busi- 
ness education classrooms equals or approaches that of the FORUM editors and the UBEA 


publications committee members. 


* * K 


UBEA continues to grow in numerical strength, but membership workers are needed 
in_many_ states for the remainder of this year and to continue in full force during the 
next school year. If you desire to contribute to this important activity of your 
Association, please notify the State Membership Chairman or the UBEA Executive Secretary 
of your willingness to serve in the recruitment program. 


* K 


The Bureau of Census has published and distributed to schools throughout the 
nation a booklet, "We Count in 1950", by Dr. Frank W. Hubbard, NEA Research Director. 
This booklet gives the history of census-taking, describes the work of the Bureau and 
the procedures of the 1950 count, and suggests classroom activities for acquainting 
pupils with the Census. Ask your principal or superintendent for the secondary school 
edition of this publication which was sent to your school for circulation among the 
teachers. It should be useful as a basis for at least one lesson in your business 


education classes. 


HEADQUARTERS NOTES 


The Consumer Education Study of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals has released recently a new textbook entitled "A College Course in Consumer 
Education". Designed to serve as a handbook for instructors in colleges preparing 
teachers of consumer education, it contains 112 pages, and sells for sixty cents. 
Business educators in teacher education institutions will welcome this excellent addi- 
tion to their really usable classroom materials in the teaching of consumer education. 


Another interesting publication which has come across my desk recently is "Teach- 
ing Devices in Consumer Education" by Bruce I. Blackstone. This monograph is the 1948- 
1949 project of Alpha Tau Chapter of Pi Omega Pi at the University of Southern California. 
The complete study (94 pages) may be borrowed from the Loan Librarian at USC. The mono- 
graph (11 pages) may be obtained for fifty cents from Dr. E. G. Blackstone, Professor 
of Business Education, University of California, Los Angeles. 
* * K * 


A program to expose and outlaw fraudulent schools and colleges has been initiated 
by the NEA Department of Higher Education. Announcement of the proposed program was 


made recently by James B. Edmonson, dean of the School of Education, University of 
Michigan, and chairman of the new committee that has undertaken the project. 


The purposes of the Committee on Fraudulent Schools and Colleges, according to 
Dean Edmonson are: (1) to make the public more aware of the existence of fraudulent 
institutions; (2) to encourage state education officials to assume more responsibility 
for outlawing so-called educational institutions that render little real service to 
students; (3) to encourage the teaching profession to warn youths and adults against | 
- such unscrupulous institutions; and (4) to acquaint members of professional organiza- 
tions with effective ways of outlawing unscrupulous institutions. 


Working with the committee are: Edgar Fuller, executive secretary, National 
Council of Chief State School Officers; Frank W. Hubbard, director, NEA Research Divi- 
Sion; William L. Pencke, trial attorney for the Federal Trade Commission; and John 
Dale Russell, director, Division of Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education. 

* * * 


A ninety-page bulletin, "Employment Outlook for Elementary and Secondary School 
Teachers," released by the U. S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
cooperation with the Veterans Administration, gives an analysis of the long-run need 
for teachers on a state-by-state basis. The picture for the secondary school teacher 
is quite different from that of the elementary teacher. Almost every state now has an 
oversupply at the secondary school level except in special fields such as business 
education. The report shows that the number of secondary school teachers required in 
most states will probably decline slightly until 1952. For three years after 1952, 
the report predicts a slowly increasing need. Next will come a rapid increase until 
the late 1950's, as the peak number of pupils move from the lower grades into high 
school. Business teachers should guide outstanding pupils who are now in high school 
pa here heeg for a teaching career in anticipation of the increased demand for quali- 

ed teachers. 


The bulletin, an excellent supplement to the NEA releases on this subject which 
include an annual study on teacher supply and demand in the United States, is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. The cost is thirty-five cents. 


As you turn through the pages of the March issue of the FORUM, I know you will be 
impressed with the splendid contributions in the services and feature sections. After 
reading Dr. Gilbreth's editorial, turn to his challenge on page 19 and read it for : 
action. If you agree with Dr. Gilbreth, write to the president of your local, state, 
and regional affiliated association concerning the adoption of resolutions to cooperate } 
with UBEA in forming a commission on basic business. Your UBEA Committee on Cooperation 
with the U. S. Office of Education has scheduled a conference with Commissioner Earl 
McGrath to discuss current problems in business education. Basic business for all : 
American youth is on the agenda for the conference. The UBEA upon command of its 6,000 
members and 45 affiliated associations is geared for immediate action on this and other 
important problems in business education. 


« 


Hollis Guy, Executive Secretary | " 


Editorial Statement 


Basic business education must be sold to educators who 
are not business educators if it is to maintain or improve 
its present status. 

There is ample evidence to indicate that those who are 
directly concerned with business education and its prob- 
lems are already convinced of the importance of its dual 
objectives. Those who read the newer methods books, 
books dealing with principles and problems in the field, 
yearbooks, monographs, state courses of study, and the 
monthly publications will find almost universal recogni- 
tion that business education must prepare students for 
vocational competency and for consumer, economic, and 
social efficiency. In recent years there has been very lit- 
tle, if any, questioning of these purposes of business edu- 
eation. It has been generally assumed that they are 
fundamentally sound and that we should continue not 
only to claim them but to implement them as well. 

School administrators have listened to our claim that 
we can train students for occupational competency. They 
have permitted and encouraged the development of busi- 
ness departments organized for that purpose. To a lesser 
degree have they acknowledged that business education 
has a place in the general education program. Our claim 
that it has a rightful place in the general education core 
has fallen on deaf ears in many instances. 

Assuming that we are right—and we are—what can 
business educators do to convince school administrators 
that any program which does not develop personal eco- 
nomic efficiency is a faulty one? How can we point out 
more forcibly that the boy or girl who graduates from 
high school is being neglected if he or she is not brought 
into contact with an adequate program of basic business 
education? 

The answers to these questions are not easily given. At 
the same time, thoughtful attention to the problem seems 
to indicate that there is a fundamental principle that 
should be kept in mind by those business educators who 
have a real interest in young people, in the way they 
live, and in what they do in the matter of personal eco- 
nomie activity. The principle may be stated as follows. 
Business educators have a continuing responsibility to 
sell basic business education to educators who are not 
business educators. It is not an easy job and we must 
aecept the fact that it is a long-term responsibility. It 
needs continuous attention. 

Is the responsibility that of just a few? The answer 
is an emphatic No! The classroom teacher in both large 
and small high schools must shoulder part of the respon- 
sibility. The teacher educator must be ever mindful of 
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what must be done to sell the educator who is not a busi- 
ness educator. The initial associations of business teach- 
ers—local, state, regional, and national—may contribute 
to this continuous process. The business education lead- 
ership in state departments of education can furnish 
valuable assistance. 

Without attempting to provide a complete list of ree- 
ommendations, it would seem that some of the following 
might be worthy of attention by the groups just men- 
tioned. 

In those schools where provision is not made for this 
type of training, the teacher may well suggest—and con- 
tinue to suggest—that basic business is important. Re- 
peat and repeat and repeat that there is a place for basic 
business in every school program. Continuous repetition 
concerning a worthy program may bear fruit. 

In those schools where provision is made for basic busi- 
ness, the classroom teacher can point with pride to ac- 
complishment and to results achieved in this area. Don’t 
keep them to yourself! Let the administrator know what 
has been done. In addition, the classroom teacher should 
be ever mindful of ways and means of making her teach- 
ing more effective. When it is effective, basic business 
will not be questioned. 

The teacher educator must continuously teach—really 
teach—the newer generations of business teachers their 
responsibilities toward basic business education. In ad- 
dition, the business teacher educator must seek out the 
general educator and literally ask for a little time in his 
classes. The time spent with administrators can be most 
valuable. If the business educator does a real selling job 
by visiting repeatedly the general education classes, the 
task of selling will become lighter and lighter as the 
years go by. Yes, ask the general educator for a little 
time. He will be glad to give it. 

The publications of state teachers’ associations may be 
used for purposes of selling basic business. Too few arti- 
cles about this area, slanted toward an understanding by 
non-business teachers and administrators, have appeared 
in these journals. The NEA JourNAL in cooperation 
with the United Business Education Association has pub- 
lished, within the past year, three articles devoted to 
business education for all American youth. The Novem- 
ber 1949 issue of the BULLETIN of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals also presented the 
need for more and better education for business. These 
articles are a step in the right direction but the follow- 
through must be a continuous process on all levels— 
local, state, regional, and national. 


Harowp B. Issue Editor 
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Editorial 


Common Ground—Common Problems 


Among the persons immediately interested in better 
education for business, from one point of view or an- 
other, are the general educator and business teacher with 
the consumer viewpoint, the vocational business educator 
who is interested in preparing persons for positions in 
office and distributive occupations, and the group of 
educators who are working for a practical education for 
the sixty per cent who do not go to college or enroll in 
vocational classes. (A large percentage of the occupa- 
tions which concern the latter group are classified as 
related clerical occupations and are given little attention 
at present. ) 

There are aspects of business education which are of 
interest to all of these groups. The common problems in- 
volved constitute a unifying bond which serves to bring 
together these interests for a concentrated effort to for- 
mulate an educational program which will meet better 
the needs of students in high schools throughout the 
country. A clarification of the purposes brought about 
through the combined thinking of those interested in 
business education will serve to help formulate a strong 
program of basic business education. 

Have we not learned that in practice the combining 
of objectives of a somewhat different character such as 
those concerning the consumer, guidance, and the voca- 
tional objectives in basic business courses at the ninth 
grade has not proved effective or interesting to the busi- 
ness student? It would seem that the scope for a course 
of study is determined by its objectives. To date we have 
expressed some difficulty in grouping the objectives of 
the several basic business education courses. This has 
resulted in a nomenclature not very well understood by 
students, school administrators or the teachers them- 
selves. 

The term basic business education implies that it is 
basic to something. The layman may think of two things 
to which it may be basic: business vocations and busi- 
ness activities of everyday living, or both. The use of 
the designation ‘‘general business’’ education presents a 
similar problem to that of ‘‘basic business education.”’ 
In business education curriculum work in Minnesota we 
found ‘‘Business education for everyday living’’ most 
satisfactory to describe business education of a general 
nature which is of value to everyone. This applies to all 
grade levels where the purpose is to provide for consum- 
er business needs. Unfortunately it is too long a title for 
extensive adoption, but surely a descriptive title can be 
found which will embrace this area. 

There is an area of business education which to some 
is half way between business education for everyday liv- 
ing and vocational business education. This is sometimes 
termed ‘‘pre-vocational’’ business education. It pursues 
the problems of business education for everyday living 
beyond the needs of the consumer and stresses the busi- 
ness viewpoint. 
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As our curriculum is enriched, we will need to pro- 
vide vocational training for occupational areas now of- 
fered in but few communities. The family of occupa- 
tions in the educational hierarchy is growing coinciden- 
tally. with the idea of the dignity of work and the en- 
riched curriculum. Many of the jobs in which the ‘‘sixty 
percent’’ group find employment are of a related clerical 
nature. Add this new group of related clerical occupa- 
tions students and the increasing enrollment in distribu- 
tive occupations to those of the office occupations, (all 
of whom should have a good understanding of business 
practices) and there need be little fear in requesting the 
provision for vocational business education which will 
serve all of them. In many schools there is also the possi- 
bility of consolidating the present offerings in this area. 

In some communities the core curriculum embraces 
business education for everyday living. It is generally 
agreed that this plan of organization will continue to 
grow. It is important that the business teachers work 
with core teachers in the interests of both the students 
who will enter business occupations and those who will 
manage their own affairs and become the patrons of busi- 
ness organizations. It is important that those who teach 
business education, regardless of where it is taught or of 
the form of curriculum organization followed, have a 
balanced point of view concerning business subjects and 
the ability to teach material of a social business nature 
in an interesting manner. In light of the various pres- 
sure groups in business and education, it is unlikely that 
a teacher without a background in economic education 
and experience in business will be able to guide students 
in solving business problems. 

The experience unit and problem solving approach to 
teaching are easily adapted to business education for 
everyday living and to (for want of a better term) 
‘basic vocational business education.’’ The psychology 
on which they are based is penetrating our teacher train- 
ing institutions and is being applied to all phases of 
business education. The new teacher of business educa- 
tion whether in core or traditional curriculum will be a 
better and more interesting teacher than the beginning 
business teachers of a few years ago. 

It would seem that the future of business education’ 
for everyday living and ‘‘basie vocational business edu- 
cation’’ is bright. Taught from the student’s point of 
view by good teachers, they are very attractive to boys 
and girls. We shall have the kind of business education 
needed by young people as consumers and producers of 
goods and services provided we refrain from trying to 
meet several objectives of a different nature at the same 
time in the same course. A period of transition is gen- 
erally difficult and we have more to gain from critical 
thinking and optimism than from taking a laissez-faire 
or negativistic point of view. We can do a great deal 
through working together on a very important common 
problem. 

WarrEN G. Meyer, University of Minnesota. 
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Teaching Young Consumers 
Through Guided Experiences 


Business teachers have an obligation to help develop a guiding philosophy, 
economic understanding, and conscientious consumer citizenship. 


By FRED T. WILHELMS 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, California 


Across this land, many a teacher is striving with a 
brow-wrinkling assignment: to teach ‘‘consumer edu- 
cation’’ in a few short weeks. One syllabus after another 
for courses like Senior Problems or Problems of Democ- 
racy lists one unit labeled Consumer Education—com- 
monly granting it from four to eight weeks. Similar 
units turn up in home economies, in business education, 
sometimes in general mathematics or science. In my 
home town, experimentation has begun with a six-week 
‘‘short course,’’ fitted into a semester with two others 
equally short. 

This is hardly extravagant attention to one of the 
‘‘imperative needs of all youth!’’ But it is a start. So 
let us do what many teachers have to do, take this rock- 
bottom situation and see what we can make of it. If we 
can even get a foundation laid, in say, six weeks, it will 
not be hard to build upon it when we have more time. 

Observation indicates that no matter how short the 
unit, many teachers will try to ‘‘cover’’ the whole field. 
They spend an hour on this, a few minutes on that; 
barely time to pick up some catch words, largely barren 
of meaning; just long enough to touch surface ideas, to 
reassert old prejudices, and to reiterate the platitudes— 
to say, ‘‘Be sure to read the fine print.’’ Such procedure 
is a sure way to have no significant effect on the life of 
a boy or girl. 

I believe that even in so short a time we can produce 
positive, lasting behavior changes, if we will act as if 
we have plenty of time. What follows is a sketch of one 
way to do it, assuming a typical high school class and a 
time allotment of six to eight weeks. 


Action Is the Keynote 


On the first day we set in motion one kind of experi- 
ence. Each student was asked to start immediately a 
record of his spending, and to continue the record for a 
month. Anyone’s record, we emphasize, will be kept as 
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confidential as he wishes for the experience itself is the 
eye-opener we chiefly want. Even if, later, a few hang 
back from free discussion of their financial affairs, there 
will be plenty of excited ‘‘talkers’’ for our purposes. 
This activity appeals so keenly to most pupils that in 
a few days they will be trading discoveries about their 
own habits. Still, even though motivation is no problem, 
it may be well at the outset to introduce some idea of 
the significance of such records. Adolescents are idealists, 
with great hopes and great fears, with dream-plans of 
what they will do when they earn their own living. They 
want to make good homes, to succeed in life. Without 
preaching, we can build confidence that they can learn 
good money management and that it will help them get 
more of whatever they most want. Every budgeteer and 
every financial counsellor knows that records of past 
spending are the first essential to future planning. 


But we should not be too serious. Nothing makes peo- 
ple avoid budgeting and all that goes with it so much 
as the fear that it threatens our pet follies, takes the 
joy out of life. So let’s permit this thing to be fun. And, 
to avoid any feeling that each person’s spending should 
fit some standard pattern, let’s not even suggest any of 
the usual classifications of spending. Just let each pupil 
jot down his expenditures as they come, while we go 
on about other matters. 


And Still More Action 

On the second day we activate another kind of experi- 
ence—this time in buymanship. It may take the re- 
mainder of the week to get it going with full compre- 
hension and shared purpose. 

Let’s ease into it by stimulating the group to talk about 
things they and their parents have bought or hope to 
buy. Though it may seem a bit time-consuming at first, 
it will pay to encourage free discussion of past successes 
and blunders. We’ll probably unearth some real stories. 
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“It generally pays to agree upon a reasonable delimitation of subject matter.” 


With a little judicious nudging, the class will begin to 
analyze reasons why some purchases have given great 
satisfaction while others are almost painful to recall. 
They can easily see (with quiet help) what it would mean 
if all their purchases yielded dividends like their ‘*best 
buys’’—and how their standards of living would suffer 
if they often bought badly. They can even begin to tease 
out some of the underlying factors which cause the mod- 
ern American consumer to have unique problems, as 
well as unique opportunities, when he goes down into the 
marketplace with his money. 

However, let’s move on rapidly and find out what they 
should learn to buy. With reasonable luck we should 
soon identify three or four lines of goods or services that 
are of central interest to the entire class, or to large seg- 
ments of it. These will form the basis of group projects 
in shopping. Of course, we shall try to help them settle 
on commodities which are not only of interest right now, 
but also reasonably important in the budget, and difficult 
enough in purchasing to raise a real challenge. We do 
not wish to force them toward purely adult concerns, but 
neither shall we idle away their time with trivia such 
as soft drinks. 

It generally pays to agree upon a reasonable delimita- 
tion of subject matter. For a group of girls, ‘‘Buying 
School Dresses and Coats’’ is probably a better problem 
than one which includes all kinds of clothes. Similarly 
‘‘Buying Canned Fruits and Vegetables’’ is likely to 
work better than ‘‘Buying Foods.’’ Even within such 
narrowed areas there is room for considerable choice by 
individuals. As teachers we need to remember that com- 
prehensive coverage of all goods is impossible anyway, 
and a penetrating treatment of a few examples is better 
than a skimpy survey of many. 

Suppose, now, that the class has divided into four 
groups, each setting out to study the buying of one type 
of goods. What sort of target shall we set for them? 


Thoughtful Analysis Helps 


Each pupil will tend to become unduly pre-occupied 
with the details of his own project as an end in itself— 
to see picking the ‘‘best buy’’ in his field as the para- 
mount thing. Therefore an important part of our job is 
to keep his view of the matter in better perspective, 
Without playing down the importance of his first-hand 
investigation, we must help him see it as a laboratory 
experience aimed at something much more basic. For 
our aim is nothing less than to teach a generalized proc- 
ess of effective shopping and buying.’ 

To secure maximum transfer from the specific to the 


1What follows is developed in detail for high school pupils in a unit text- 
book, 2g ctive Shopping, published , by .the .Consumer Education Study of 
the Na ional Association of Secondary-Schoél Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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general, we must help pupils to understand the elements 
which are universal in all good shopping. By constantly 
referring to concrete cases we can give full meaning to 
such generalizations as these: 


1. The first essential is knowing what you want. Here 
is a truth to be taken out of the realm of platitudinous 
moralization and given real intellectual content. Girls 
know that in hosiery they choose between sheerness and 
serviceability, or make some compromise. Boys know 
that the heavily begadgeted, balloon-tired bike isn’t the 
easy running one. Both know that many factors besides 
plain utility—social approval and the pressures of ad- 
vertising and selling, for instance—enter into their 
choices. 

There are innumerable catchy examples, and we could 
have an interesting time with the class merely discussing 
the matter. But let’s translate the idea into experimental 
form and tie it into the group projects. ‘‘What To Look 
For’’ should be an important part of every report. At 
first many pupils will be utterly vague, or will think of 
only one or two things to consider. Let them find out 
what a few experienced shoppers (a department store 
buyer, perhaps) take into account; show them a few ex- 
amples of the factors weighted by organizations like 
Consumer’s Research ; as their understanding grows, en- 
courage them to set down on paper the qualities to be 
sought in their chosen goods, in order of importance. 
This will not be easy, for it demands a certain abstract- 
ness of thought. (Look, for example, at how long it has 
taken even our furniture designers, let alone our con- 
sumer-buyers, to recall the simple idea that a chair is 
something to sit on, and should be planned and judged 
chiefly for comfort. 


2. Shopping is fundamentally a matter of getting in- 
formation and making comparisons. This being true, the 
question is: Where and how do we get the facts we need ? 
The ordinary channels of consumer-business affairs de- 
pend on three major carriers of information: 


a. Salespersons. How well informed are they, and how 
reliably do they guide us? How can a customer best 
enlist their aid? For instance, what kinds of ques- 
tions will elicit the most useful answers? What 
habits should a customer avoid ? 

b. Labels (including various tags and wrappers). How 
factual and reliable are they? To read them with 
full comprehension, what terms must one know? 
How can one tell the difference between exact stand- 
ardized descriptions and mere trade puffs? What do 
various grade labels mean and how should one in- 
terpret them? Are there certifications and seals of 
approval (such as that of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories)? If so, what does each mean, and how useful 
is it? What cautions are necessary in using labels? 
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“Consumer education can be an unsurpassed vehicle for teaching sound ethics and open, easy human relations.” 


c. Advertising. To get the greatest amount of useful 
guidance and yet avoid being over-influenced by 
trade puffing and sly appeals, what techniques of 
reading or listening does one need? What vocabulary 
is necessary ? How useful and reliable is advertising? 


There are other sources of information, some of them 
highly useful. We learn much from our associates. In- 
dustry publishes customer aids, often excellent, though 
also often biased. Consumer testing and rating services 
such as Consumers’ Research and Consumers Union offer 
a unique service. And many textbooks, government bulle- 
tins, and technical works provide guidance for the 
studious. 

Once more, to translate general ideas directly into 
practice, we turn to our pupils’ shopping projects. In 
each group, one or more members may specialize in the 
advertisements of the goods in question, organizing dis- 
plays of highly informative materials in contrast to mere 
puffing, demonstrating how to pick out the salient facts 
and shrug off the sucker-bait. Labels being especially 
helpful in many lines, practically all pupils should study 
them somewhat, but again a few could specialize, making 
collections, building comparative displays, perhaps de- 
veloping a sort of dictionary of essential trade terms. A 
class will soon cultivate an eye for good customer aids, 
and learn to discount mere superlatives. 


But our main resource is simply that every pupil will 
be digging out the facts he needs, wherever he can find 
them. Some boys and girls will show amazing initiative 
in gathering samples, enlisting the help of sympathetic 
merchants, writing for informative materials, and the 
like. Rather soon there begins to emerge a certain objec- 
tivity and an almost-scientific respect for hard facts. 


3. Shopping is also a matter of human relations. Let’s 
think for a moment of the more successful shoppers we 
have known: Have they not generally been happy, pleas- 
ant people who enlisted cooperation by dealing squarely 
and generously, though firmly, with those who serve 
them? We cannot go wrong in taking them for our 
models. Let us recognize from the start that there is some 
danger in consumer education of creating overly suspi- 
cious, calculating, and selfish attitudes. But consumer 
education can also be an unsurpassed vehicle for teach- 
ing sound ethies and open, easy human relations. Let’s 
see it that way to back up, rather than contradict, the 
habits of fair play and magnanimity which our school 
as a whole has been trying to build. 


Capitalizing on the Experiences 


Although in a few sentences we have already peeked 
further ahead, let’s assume that it is now the end of the 
first week. We have set in motion two kinds of experi- 
ences. The first, involving a month’s records, cannot be 
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ready for another three weeks. Even the speediest shop- 
ping-project group cannot turn in a report before an- 
other week. The project work need not take a great deal 
of time, and much of it can best be done outside school 
hours. This leaves us an intervening week or so, which 
can be used in any of a number of ways. But let’s skip 
it and assume that the first group’s report—on clothing, 
perhaps—is ready for harvest during a couple of periods. 


What happens now depends only upon how much the 
students’ imaginations have been stirred. There can easi- 
ly be exhibits of advertisements and labels, with dis- 
cussions of how to use them. Swatches of materials of 
various fibers and weaves can be displayed, with pointers 
on durability, washability, shrink-proofness, color-fast- 
ness, and the like. Stories of the group’s experiences in 
stores can be analyzed for buymanship guides. One boy, 
acting as clerk, can sell another a sports jacket, with the 
whole class as kibitzers of the buyer’s technique. A girl 
can demonstrate how to inspect‘a dress for workmanship. 
The group as a whole can present a duplicated diction- 
ary of important trade words. 

The possibilities are endless, selection is the only prob- 
lem. Interest will run high. And through it all we, as 
teachers, can bring into high relief the elements of funda- 
mental importance. Our opportunities to do so will be 
plentiful, for discussion will drift naturally to the per- 
sisting problems. There will arise questions of values, 
involving not buymanship but one’s goals and one’s 
philosophy of life. Nothing is more truly important in 
consumer education. Other problems will ery for some 
understanding of our economic system and of economic 
principles, or will require realistic judgment as to the 
proper functions of a democratic government. How far 
we can explore these problems is a question of time. 
There is no question but that consumer education gives 
us wonderful opportunities to do so. 


By the time we have gone through several such reports, 
with free discussion as questions arise, practically every 
matter of general importance to shoppers will have come 
up in a natural, functional setting. The youngsters will 
have learned much about the particular goods discussed. 
More important, they will have acquired, in some meas- 
ure, a new way of looking at the whole process of shop- 
ping and buying in general. In their minds there will 
have begun to form some picture of how wise consumers 
make their basic choices and of how smart shoppers seek 
out values. And, perhaps most important, their active 
participation in the whole experience will inevitably 
have riveted something of their learnings into their 
permanent habits. 


Back to Money Management 


By this time the month’s buying record will be ready. 
New vistas of possibilities open up, too full to be de- 
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“It is physically impossible to schedule all the basic business courses usually suggested.” 


scribed in detail. First, certainly, we shall simply dis- 
cuss what the records show, keeping a non-moralistic 
tone. Then a little philosophy may enter in: Is what 
they are apparently getting for their money really what 
they most want? Are they getting as much as they could? 
Perhaps the atmosphere will be right for a little friendly 
work on budgeting. (But let’s be careful not to press our 
luck. ) 

Rather easily, if we wish, a transfer can be made over 
to family spending and money management. We shall 
find many of these adolescents more concerned than we 
expect about problems of insurance, credit, and the like. 
In the senior high school we can move into some pretty 
sober study of the financial problems of a young married 
couple, maybe bringing back a recently married pair of 
graduates to spark the discussion. Today young people 
who look forward to a happy marriage are rather aware 
that financial management can have a good bit to do 
with it. 

But this is not the place to discuss all the superstruc- 
ture which can be built upon the two key experiences our 
group has had. Good teachers will know how to keep 
building toward higher and higher levels. What I have 
tried to show is that even with little time, we ean, 
through a few basic experiences, achieve real depth of 


insight, and enough genuine impact to change attitudes 
and habits. 

These are not the only possible experiences, of course. 
With more time we could expand them and add to them 
greatly. But no matter how much time might be avail- 
able, I should wish to keep steadily a solid base of ex- 
perience under my pupils’ feet. Not that we should 
ignore the resources of reading and conventional study. 
Even in the unit just sketched, I should assume that 
something like two-thirds of the pupils’ total preparation 
time would be spent in background reading. I have em- 
phasized the activity because it is more likely to be 
neglected. 

For the easiest thing to forget about consumer edu- 
cation is that the whole movement grew spontaneously 
out of the everyday problems of the average consumer. 
We can and should go far above merely teaching com- 
petence in handling routine activities; we have an obli- 
gation to help develop a guiding philosophy, economic 
understanding, and conscientious consumer citizenship. 
But let us be on guard lest in doing this we make con- 
sumer education into one more bookish, academic subject. 
The foundation rock on which to build the higher values 
is guided experience with the practical problems of prac- 
tical people. 


What We Say Compared With What We Do 
About Basic Business Education 


“Many experienced business teachers have not received specific 


By M. HERBERT FREEMAN 
New Jersey State Teachers College 
Paterson, New Jersey 


So much has been said and written about general or 
basic business subjects in the past few years that many 
of us are beginning to actually believe what we hear and 
read. In many cases, however, there is no relationship 
between what we are saying about general business edu- 
cation in the literature and what we are doing about it 
in most of our business department classes. In other 
words, we are not always practicing what we preach. 
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training for teaching the general business subjects.” 


We have made tremendous progress in the teaching of 
the vocational skill subjects. Most ef our business teach- 
ers do a fine job in the development of vocational busi- 
ness skills. When it comes to the teaching of the general 
or basic business courses, however, we should be honest 
with ourselves and realize that there is plenty of room 
for improvement. Among ourselves, therefore, we should 
look at the general business situation as it is, and not as 
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“There is a place for basic business in every school program.” 


some of us say it is, because we would like to see it that 
way. 

This analysis of the present status of the general busi- 
ness subjects is organized, therefore, as a comparison be- 
tween what we are saying and what we are actually doing 
in this very important area. What we are saying is indi- 
cated in italics and what we are doing is printed in regu- 
lar type. 


Objectives and Organization 


1. For All Pupils: All high school pupils should have 
at least one course in general or basic business to prepare 
them for living in the world of business. 

As a matter of fact, very few high school pupils who 
are not taking business courses are receiving any formal 
preparation for the business of living. This is an area 
in which we have a tremendous opportunity to render a 
real contribution to the general education of all pupils. 
At the present time, however, we are just talking and 
not doing much about this golden opportunity. 

2. Economic Competency: One of the major objec- 
tives of business education is to prepare business pupils 
to achieve economic competency. 

Pupils in the business department may be learning 
how to earn a living in the specialized vocational busi- 
ness skill subjects but they are certainly not taught how 
to conduct their own personal business affairs intelli- 
gently. As a matter of fact, a great many business pupils 
study only the vocational business skill subjects. 

3. Economic Background: All business pupils need 
general or basic business courses to supplement the spe- 
cialized vocational business skill training in order to give 
them the broad general economic background they need 
for success as business workers. 

Enrollment statistics in business subjects show that a 
very large percentage of business pupils take typewrit- 
ing, bookkeeping, and shorthand. The introduction to 
business or junior business training course runs a very 
poor fourth in most sections of the country. The other 
general business subjects trail at the bottom of the list 
like a bunch of ‘‘also rans.’’ This means that many busi- 
ness pupils study the vocational business skill subjects 
without receiving the necessary related economic back- 
ground education on which to build the vocational skills. 

4. Required Courses: Basic business education courses 
should be required subjects for all business students. 

Very few pupils are required to take even one general 
business subject. As a matter of fact, in many small 
schools general business subjects are not even offered as 
electives. Yet pupils in these schools need general busi- 
ness education even more than skill training for jobs 
which in many cases do not exist in their business com- 
munity. 
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5d. Number of Courses: To be adequately prepared 
for vocational competence in the broadest sense, business 
pupils should study several general business subjects. 

We offer so many separate and different general busi- 
ness subjects that it is physically impossible for even the 
most sympathetic administrator to schedule all these 
courses. How can any school offer junior business train- 
ing, economic geography, business law, business arith- 
metic, economics, business organization and management, 
salesmanship, and senior business training? Yet all these 
courses contain essential elements which should be in- 
cluded in the general background training given to all 
business students. 

6. Occupational Intelligence and Vocational Compe- 
tency: If properly prepared, the vocational business skill 
teacher can help to develop occupational intelligence and 
consumer competency at the same time he is teaching 
the vocational skills. 

Most skill teachers are delighted today if they can de- 
velop the necessary specialized business skills. They cer- 
tainly do not have the time to worry about general oceu- 
pational intelligence or personal or social values. Mixing 
objectives results in reducing the possibility of achieving 
any objective. 

7. Education for Business: We have a responsibility 
for preparing pupils to live and work in the business 
world. 

Actually, millions of people go to work every year in 
business occupations without having received any for- 
mal preparation for business either as a producer or as a 
consumer. Business activities in this country are con- 
stantly increasing, while in many areas business educa- 
tion enrollments are moving in the opposite direction. 
Just as long as business continues to expand, education 
for business should also continue to expand. 

8. Grade Placement: A course in general business 
will help pupils to handle their personal business affairs. 

We usually teach introduction to business or junior 
business training to eighth and ninth grade pupils. At 
thirteen and fourteen the average pupil is too immature 
to understand or derive much profit from this instrue- 
tion, even though it may deal with practical matters. The 
average fourteen-year-old pupil is not concerned about 
budgeting his money, because he usually does not get his 
hands on enough money to even talk about it. A few 
years later when he is sixteen or seventeen and is un- 
doubtedly earning some money, he is more interested in 
how to make the most of his limited funds. 

9. Low Ability Pupils: The Business Department ts 
the dumping ground for low ability pupils. 

When we get low ability pupils in our department we 
try to force them into skill courses instead of welcoming 
the opportunity to offer them general business prepara- 
tion for economic competency. 
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“Business teachers trained to teach the skill subjects make very little use of community resources.” 


Subject Matter 


10. Attitudes: The general business courses help to 
develop proper attitudes about business. 

Visit the average general business class in a high 
school and observe carefully what is being taught. There 
is so much undue concern about minute factual details 
that there is no time left for the development of suitable 
attitudes, appreciations and understandings. 


11. Training for Junior Occupations: Since our ob- 
jective in general business is to develop personal econom- 
ic competency, the content material is distinctly different 
from the subjects taught in the vocational skill classes. 

Examine carefully the introduction to business or jun- 
ior business training books now used in many schools. A 
large percentage of the content is, to say the least, pre- 
vocational in nature. You will find, for example, units 
on filing, reference books, record keeping, payrolls, com- 
puting interest and discount, shipping merchandise, pre- 
paring bills and invoices, purchasing by business firms, 
and distribution of goods. These topics should be taught 
in the appropriate vocational skill class and not in the 
general business class. Inclusion of these related voca- 
tional materials naturally results in the exclusion of vital 
consumer economic information. 


12. Meeting Pupil Interests and Needs: General busi- 
ness teachers should base their work on pupil interests 
and needs. 

Instead of using simple language which fourteen-and- 
fifteen-year-olds can understand, we confuse them with 
many technical terms and abstract terms. Furthermore, 
instead of appealing to these immature pupils by talking 
in terms of their present needs and interests, we rush 
them through the consideration of business problems 
faced by adults. It is small*wonder that they frequently 
become bored and create discipline problems. 


13. Covering Ground: The general business subject 
matter should be taught no less thoroughly than we teach 
the vocational business skill subjects. 

Most general business teachers are concerned about 
finishing the textbook or completing the course of study. 
Consequently they rush through a great many units su- 
perficially instead of teaching a few units thoroughly. 


Teaching Methods and Techniques 


14. Teacher Preparation: All business teachers should 
be qualified to teach the general business phase of busi- 
ness education as well as the vocational skill subjects. 

Many experienced business teachers have not received 
specific training for teaching the general business sub- 
jects. They are skill specialists only. Consequently, they 
are not particularly interested in teaching the general 
business subjects. Poorly trained teachers thus increase 
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the tendency of some pupils to become disinterested. 

15. Teacher Enthusiasm: Because of their business 
experience and training, business teachers are the best 
prospects for teaching such general business subjects as 
consumer education, economic geography, business law, 
and economics. 

Business teachers on the whole, prefer to teach the vo- 
cational skill subjects because : 

a. The subject matter is specific and definite. 

b. The teaching routine once established is repeated 

constantly. 

ec. Results are easily measured. 

16. Teaching Techniques: The same techniques used 
in teaching business skill subjects cannot be used in the 
general business class. 

Most teachers of general business subjects follow the 
textbook closely and teach largely by the textbook ques- 
tion and answer method. They do not realize that many 
of the techniques used in social studies such as discus- 
sions, panels, debates, dramatizations, and forums can 
be used effectively in the general business class. When 
the general business teacher follows the same question- 
answer routine day after day, it is small wonder, there- 
fore, that pupils and teacher soon lose interest in what 
should be a practical and stimulating course. 

17. Use of Community Resources: The whole business 
community is the laboratory for the general business 
class. 

Business teachers trained to teach the skill subjects 
make very. little use of community resources. Conse- 
quently when they teach general business classes they 
fail to utilize the extensive resources available in their 
community. Furthermore, courses in this field are gen- 
erally taught by the youngest and least experienced 
teachers in the business department, because the experi- 
enced teachers prefer the skill subjects. The neweomer 
is not well acquainted with the school community and, 
therefore, fails to tap the available local resources. 

18. Learning by Doing: Since the general business 
subjects deal with practical everyday business experi- 
ences, the students learn by participating in business 
activities and projects. 

In many general business classes facts are taught as 
ends in themselves. Teachers force pupils to memorize 
these facts as though the details are important. In the 
general business area, what pupils do with the informa- 
tion they obtain is the basic question. They should learn 
by doing and not be reciting in parrot-like fashion what 
they read in their textbooks. Too frequently when ac- 
tivities are assigned they fall into the category of busy 
work. The general business teacher has a rare opportu- 
nity to utilize a large number of practical learning ac- 
tivities and projects. 
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“Guidance is an integral part of basic business.” 


Guidance in Basic Business Education 


Basic business in the form of general business subject matter. should 
be general education for all youth in our public school system. 


By J. FRANK DAME 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


The place that guidance holds as an integral part of 
basic business can hardly be disputed. In fact, ever since 
the general or basic business area has been capable of 
identification, the matter of guidance has been one of 
its essential characteristics. Some readers may hold the 
view that this statement is open to serious question since 
some authors of books in this field do not consistently 
avow guidance as a major aim in this subject-matter 
area. However, the lack of such definite treatment in 
the written word does not abrogate its fundamental and 
inherent guidance quality. To some extent, perhaps the 
ever-permeating guidance features that are present in 
basic business are all the more present because of the 
unwillingness of most persons to continue to justify this 
subject matter in terms of its earlier vocational aims. 

There are realistic matters concerning the area of 
basic business that should be carefully thought through 
and rather objectively studied. These have to do with 
the particular subject matter to be studied and its se- 
quential arrangement, as well as the standards to be set 
for achievement in the desired outcomes. This latter be- 
comes doubly necessary if results are to be utilized in 
any way to fulfill the guidance functions which are being 
discussed in this article. 


The Curriculum Pattern 


Basic business in the form of general business subject 
matter should be general education for all youth in our 
public school system. Just where this should be placed 
will, to some extent, depend upon local conditions, but it 
should surely be experienced during that period of time 
known as the pre-vocational period of the general school 
life of the individual. Placing it at that point of time 
means that it likely falls at the ninth grade level. The 
point has often been made by school administrators as 
well as business educators that this subject matter is of 
value to all youth. Surely its basic and general value has 
as much application to the non-business major as it has 
to those definitely choosing office or store work as their 
vocation. In short, if it is basic, it is then basic to all! 
Such subject matter as that now called by the term, 
general business, may fit into the curriculum on a one- 
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- semester or a two-semester basis. The amount of such 


education and the pupil time to be consumed by it will 
depend to some extent upon local conditions in the school 
and community. 


Exploratory Emphasis 


There is an additional step in the basic business pic- 
ture which has been taken by those who are guidance 
minded in a progressive and realistic sense. It has to 
do with the requirement that all school youth be exposed 
to the more obvious areas of business vocations, which 
treatment should follow close upon the heels of the basic 
(general) business for all. This is easily achieved by the 
simple process of providing in the curriculum for each 
and every pupil a limited exploration in the areas of 
shorthand and selling as well as in record-keeping and 
general clerical fields. Of course, this is not an original 
idea in any sense. Business educators and others have 
been superficially experimenting with this idea and phi- 
losophizing concerning it for about three decades. Some 
have held that the practice has real merit while others 
have, in an @ priori manner, simply discarded it without 
any more basis for such a decision than their own per- 
sonal reactions. Many of those who have worked with 
such courses over a period of vears in an honest attempt 
to aid the student in a functional, interpretative and ana- 
lytical way to acquire a realistic background of under- 
standing upon which to base future choices in education, 
as well as in occupation, have found real exploration to 
be extremely worthwhile. Such try-out courses can do 
much in terms of orientating youth to the usual activities 
met in office and sales occupations, as well as serving as 
a means for saving time and heartache for those not 
adapted to such work. It also serves as a means of realis- 
tically interpreting the usual occupations which are 
often found to be open to youth in varying quantity 
upon completion of secondary school education. 

There are those who may correctly ask if this is basic 
business education. Of course that will depend upon 
one’s own personal interpretation of basic, but to this 
writer it would seem that exploration in the actual sub-. 
ject matter of the usual business occupations would be 
very basic, or of general value. 
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“Real exploration is extremely worthwhile.” 


Synthesizing, Finishing and Personal Values 


The above-named values are present in general busi- 
ness when it is offered at the later high school level. Pref- 
erably a course with consumer and integrating values 
which has much to offer in synthesizing the thinking of 
the secondary-school pupil should be offered immediately 
before entering upon his vocational life. This life still 
begins for most upon the completion of high school, or 
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Most teachers today agree to the necessity of 
presenting shorthand theory through the medium 
of a vocabulary familiar to the student. The 
presentation of unfamiliar words is thus saved 
for post-theory classes, in which more time may 
be devoted to vocabulary building. 


BASIC COURSE IN PITMAN SHORTHAND 
correlates the restricted vocabulary principle with 
a psychological presentation of the system itself. 
The text employs 700 words and their derivatives, 
which account for more than 80% of the words in 
normal business use. The method of presentation 
creates a high degree of motivation and a keen 
sense of achievement from the very first day, and 
results in rapid automatization. 


This adaptability to progressive pedagogy is still 
another indication of the inherent vitality of Pit- 
man. Shorthand teachers who wish to investigate 
BASIC COURSE, the proven approach, are urged 
to write for details. 


PITMAN 


2 West 45th Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 
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before. Here again, if the pupil is fortunate enough to 
be going on to further education this same course will 
possess real guidance values. 


Lack of Appreciation for Value of Basic Business Subjects 


It is unfortunate that there is such a lack of appre- 
ciation for basic business both on the part of business 
teachers and among teachers in other areas. Historically, 
business teachers naturally have a strong feeling for the 
skill type of subject matter. Sadly, one must admit that 
less imagination and resourcefulness is required for the 
teaching of skill subject matter than is the case in the 
more general subjects. One wonders if we, as business 
teachers, are somewhat affected in our likes and dislikes 
by this fact, and surely we can hope that such is not the 
case. 

The fact remains that business teachers are losing a 
magnificient opportunity for putting many practical 
phases of guidance into their programs through a neg- 
lect of basic business. Business teachers everywhere need 
to ‘‘sell’’ the entire program of business education and 
a total program includes basic business as well as the 
more specific areas of store and office occupations. 


School Administrators Desire Help 


Most school administrators weleome a thoughtful ap- 
proach to curriculum problems, and business subjects 
of all types are one of their continuing problems. These 
same administrators are guidance minded as never before 
in the history of American education. They are open to 
suggestion and every business teacher should consider 
it his personal obligation to consider seriously the place 
that basic business should oceupy as an influence having 
to do with the guidance function. 

Every school teaching business subjects owes the pupil 
the best that can be had in specific subject matter of the 
vocational type, but it also owes that same pupil all that 
it can do for him from the standpoint of guidance. Of 
course, it is very true that there is much guidance value 
to taking specific courses leading to vocational perform- 
ance, but it is likewise true that there is much waste of 
physical and mental effort in prolonged trial and error 
processes. Educationally and psychologically, progress 
has been made to the point where a welcome should be 
extended to those practices that can aid in doing away 
with, or at least decrease, the cruel impact of failure due 
to prolonged continuance in a type of education for 
which the pupil is obviously unadjusted mentally, emo- 
tionally or physically. 

Therefore, business educators should analyze this 
whole matter of guidance from the stanlpoint of basic 
business both in its generalized aspects and in its ex- 
ploratory functions. 


UBEA Forum 
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“The average American consumer is very amateurish as to the manner of spending his income.’ 


A Method For a Methods Course With 
Suggestions For the Classroom Teacher 


Why not use skits, debates, reports, field trips, speakers, mock trials, dramatizations 
and material collections for motivating the basic business course? 


By G. H. PARKER 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


It can be fairly safely stated that there is universal 
agreement as to the need for General Business Training 
in the educational program of the public schools and that 
this need is based upon two principal premises. In the 
first place, the average American consumer is very ama- 
teurish as to the manner of spending his income. In the 
second place, a very high percentage of American youth 
drops out of school before completing the secondary 
school and these young men and women become the great 
mass of the American consuming public and the great 
voting population of the country. 

There are many opinions and much speculation con- 
cerning the reasons why general business education does 
not hold its rightful place in the public school program. 
Inadequate teaching is frequently mentioned among 
these reasons, and this must be in some manner due to 
the attitude and lack of proper preparation on the part 
of the teachers of general business subjects. 

At a conference of school administrators of the State 
of Tennessee held recently in Gatlinburg, it was recom- 
mended that the instructor in teacher-training classes 
should put into practice some of the principles and prac- 
tices he thinks the prospective teacher should apply in 
his classroom when he starts teaching. This principle 
has also been recommended by various groups in business 
education circles. 


In view of these recommendations and with a feeling © 


of the great importance of making a methods course in 
the teaching of general business subjects interesting, 
helpful, practical, and inspirational, as well as providing 
the members of the class with an opportunity to partici- 
pate in an experience that would be helpful to them and 
a demonstration of what might be done in their own 
teaching, the following experiment was tried recently in 
a methods course in general business education. 


The Methods Course 
At the first meeting of the class, reference was made to 


a recent conference of teachers of general business sub- 
jects, and the members of the class were asked whether 
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or not they would like to attend and participate in such 
a conference. Since this was not possible, the suggestion 
that the class put on such a conference met with a most 
favorable response, especially in view of the fact that 
instead of being limited to one hour at an association 
meeting, this one could be an extended conference or 
rather a series of conferences with a variety of programs. 
The next meeting or two of the class was spent in deter- 
mining the nature and subjects for the conferences— 
discovering the needs of the class members. Some mem- 
bers of the class were doing practice teaching in some 
general business subject. Others had taught some of the 
subjects and had discovered shortcomings and problems. 
Still others were especially interested in certain phases, 
and other groups felt the need of further study and 
preparation in particular areas. When the conference 
subjects had been decided upon, an organization was per- 
fected for each different conference program. A presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, and program chairman 
were elected for each subject. The next step was to make 
out the program for each conference, and each member 
of the class was given an opportunity to choose the topic 
he wished to present. It was agreed by the class members 
that one part of each program would be a teaching 
demonstration of at least one lesson in that subject- 
matter area. 

This type of procedure gave the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to stay in the background, gave the class ai oppor- 
tunity to assume the responsibility for carrying out the 
program in a cooperative manner, and emphasized to 
each member his individual responsibility for the success 
of the undertaking. It gave the students an opportunity 
to preside, to serve as officers and committee chairman, 
to assist in program planning, and, as each member of 
the class had a part in many of the different programs, 
it afforded the opportunity and experience of appearing 
before the group. They also observed a variety of teach- 
ing demonstrations by others as well as giving demon- 
strations themselves. Each member furnished the class 
with mimeographed outlines of his part on each program 
with bibliography, sources of information, teaching ma- 
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“Instructors responsible for training basic business teachers should put into practice the principles they advocate.” 


terials, ete., so that at the close of the class each member 
had a valuable collection of teaching aids. There was a 
surprising amount of variety to the programs, which in- 
eluded skits, debates, reports, field trips, collections of 
materials, outside speakers, references to many local 
problems and current events, mock trials, dramatizations, 
and others. 

The following unit and mock trial were submitted by 
Fred Puett, Tennessee Weslevan College, Athens, Ten- 
nessee, who was a member of the class. 


The Unit on Conditional Sales Contracts 


The unit is introduced with the story of 16-year-old 
Joe Doaks, a high school pupil. Joe wanted a bicycle 
and was told by his father that he could get one if he 
secured a job carrying papers. This he did, although 
he paid more for it than he thought it would cost. He 
had read an advertisement saying, ‘‘Own This Modern 
Bieyele for only $10.50,’’ but he later discovered that 
this amount was only the down payment and that the 
total cost was $47.50. He was to pay the remaining bal- 
ance at $1.50 per week. In spite of the cost, he and his 
father were willing to make the purchase and signed the 
papers which gave Joe possession of the bicycle. 

At a later date, the circulation manager of Joe’s paper 
called him to his office and told Joe that he could no 
longer carry the papers because a new law had been 
passed prohibiting work by children if they were under 
eighteen years of age. Since Joe could not meet the pay- 
ments now, what would happen to his bicyele?) Would 
he be forced to give it back to the dealer and lose all the 
money he and his father had in it? Could he sell the bi- 
cycle, pay the dealer and keep the remainder? Joe asked 
his teacher about the matter and was told that the an- 
swers would depend upon ‘‘the papers.’’ A careful ex- 
amination of the contract showed that the title remained 
with the seller until the full purchase price had been 
paid. Thereupon Joe decided to see the seller about what 
could be done. While waiting to be recognized, he noticed 
a bicycle just like his with a price tag on it marked 
$39.50 (cash). 

Now Joe had some business experience. He had learned 
three points. (1) Never sign anything unless you have 
read and understood it. (2) In a conditional sales con- 
tract, the buyer gets possession while the seller remains 
the owner. (3) The same article bought on a conditional 
sales contract can be bought more cheaply for cash. 


With this story as a background the unit may be de- 
veloped on the basis of a patttern which would include 
the following leading questions: What is a conditional 
sale? How does it differ from any other sale? Must it 
be in writing? What type of goods are sold in this man- 
ner? Why? How does the dealer benefit? How does the 
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buyer benefit? Why does the buyer sometimes lose? Who 
really owns the goods? What is the difference in price 
when goods are bought on conditional sale or for cash? 
Why? Would this type of sale increase sales? Does it 
make for more or less bookkeeping ? 

Activities through which the pupils find, develop, ex- 
perience, and emphasize answers might include the fol- 
lowing: display of conditional sales contracts used lo- 
cally; poster containing retaining clause; report of a 
committee on ‘‘ Why clothing and food stores do not use 
this type of sales contract ;’’ chart showing how this type 
of contract helps the manufacturer, retailer, and con- 
sumer; report of a committee which examined a mail 
order catalogue to determine the difference in price 
under the two types of contracts; poster entitled ‘‘Pay 
Each Month Or I Will Come and Get It;’’ report on 
what salesmen must do before closing a conditional sales 
contract ; report on the things the seller must know about 
the buyer before he makes a conditional sale; skit: 
‘‘Mather could not meet the installments ;’’ contest on 
who can determine the monthly payments on a given set 
of figures under a conditional sales contract ; open forum 
on ‘‘Should installment buying be controlled by law?;”’ 
talk by local bookkeeper on how installment sales relate 
to the bookkeeper’s work; forum on ‘‘ How much should 
be bought on the installment plan?’’ 

Some time during the study of this unit, the entire 
class should visit a local trial before a justice of the 
peace, magistrate, or similar lower court in which a con- 
ditional sales agreement is in issue. A lower court is sug- 
gested because the proceedings are usually less formal. 
these trials are very common and most of the time law- 
yers are not involved. If it is impossible to visit such a 
trial, a local judge could help the class by telling of some 
of his recent experiences in this phase of the law. 

A skit would then be presented by members of the 
class showing what would happen if Smith, a radio 
dealer, sold Mary Johnson, a housewife, a radio under 
a conditional sales agreement. Later, Mary Johnson would 
refuse to pay and the following mock trial would follow. 


The Mock Trial 


The instructor should act as judge for the trial. 

The classroom would be arranged similar to a court 
room. Each pupil would be given an active part. Twelve 
pupils are selected for the jury. Three pupils are ap- 
pointed to act as officers of the court. Mary Johnson is 
allowed to select two classmates to act as her lawyers. 
Similarly, John Smith would select two. The plaintiff, 
John Smith, would be allowed three witnesses, and the 
defendent, Mary Johnson, would be allowed three. All 
leading processes are waived. 


UBEA Forum 


“Great interest on the part of the students ... will create a wholesome attitude in the basic business class.” 


_ All personnel take their proper places (this was 
learned at the local trial visited. ) 


Judge: This court is now in session. The first case is John 
Smith versus Mary Johnson. We’ll hear from the plaintiff 
first. 


Atty. for Plt: Your Honor and members of the jury, I have 
here in hand a conditional sales contract entered into by 
and between John Smith and Mary Johnson. By the terms 
of this contract John Smith sold Mary Johnson a radio 
NZ5°.T4 for the total price of $140.00 with $36.00 as 
down payment and $6.00 per month until the full amount 
is paid, title to remain with Smith until the full amount 
is paid. This contract was signed in Smith’s place of 
business, 201 W. Main St., July 5, 1947. The defendant 
has failed to make the agreed payments, and when the 
plaintiff went to get the radio, which he had a right to do 
under the contract, the defendant informed him that she 
did not have the radio, wherefore the plaintiff sues. 


Judge: Call the first witness. 


Atty. for Plt: Mr. John Smith, will you take the stand. (Mr. 
Smith complies) Do you know Mary Johnson? 


Mr. Smith: Yes. 


Atty: I’ll show you this contract and ask if Mary Johnson, 
the defendant in this case, signed it. 


Smith: (After looking at the contract) Yes. This is the con- 
tract. 


Atty: That’s all, Mr. Smith. 


Atty. for Johnson: Mr. Smith, did you personally deliver this 
radio? 


Smith: No, we sent it out by our drayman. 
J. Atty: That’s all Mr. Smith. 


S. Atty: Your Honor, we have two other witnesses that were 
present— 


J. Atty: Your Honor, the defendant admits signing the con- 
tract. 


Judge: If the parties agree that the contract was signed as 
alleged I see no reason for further proof on the point. 


S. Atty: All right, your Honor, that is our case. 
Judge: Call the first witness for the defendant. 


J. Atty: Mrs. Johnson, will you take the stand? Mrs. Johnson, 
did you sign the contract as alleged by the plaintiff? 


Mrs. J: Yes. 


J. Atty: Mrs. Johnson, what reasons do you offer for not 
paying for the radio as per contract? 


Mrs. J: According to the terms of the contract, the store was 
to deliver the radio to my home, as of this date no radio 
has been delivered. 
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Atty: That’s all. 

Judge: Does the attorney for the plaintiff have any questions? 
S. Atty: No questions. 

Judge: Call the next witness. 


J. Atty: Miss Marie Johnston, will you take the stand? Miss 
Johnston, where do you live? 


Miss Johnston: I live here in Smithville at 1502 W. Madison. 
Atty: How far is that from Mrs. Mary Johnson? 


Miss Johnston: It is on the same street, just two blocks down. 
Atty. Was a radio delivered at your home around July 6? 


Miss Johnston: Yes, I was out late that night, and when I 
returned someone had left a new radio in the hallway. My 
brother had one on order for some time, he’s away you 
know, and I thought that this was the one he ordered. I’ve 
been using the radio, and it is still at my home. 


J. Atty: That’s all. 


Judge: Any questions from the plaintiff? 
(no question) 


Judge to the Jury: Members of the jury. According to the 
terms of the contract in question, the defendant was en- 
titled to the possession of the radio, and the title was to 
remain with the seller. It was the seller’s duty to put the 
buyer in possession, according to the terms of the agree- 
ment. If you find the evidence that the seller has failed 
to put the defendant in possession, then the plaintiff can 
not win. If you find from the evidence that the plaintiff 
did put the defendant in possession, then the plaintiff will 
win. Both parties admit the signing of the contract, and 
you are only to decide if the seller has done all that he was 
bound to do before he could expect the defendant to make 
the agreed payments. You’ll now retire and return with a 
verdict either for the plaintiff, or for the defendant. 


Activities of the type just described will bring about 
great interest on the part of the student, will encourage 
better learning, and will create a most wholesome atti- 
tude in the basic business class. 


Do You Agree? 


Would it be wise for the United Business Education and its 
affiliated associations to appoint permanent commissions to con- 
tinue selling non-vocational business education to administrators? 
Perhaps nothing could be more valuable to business education— 
and to boys and girls it serves—than a long-term commission 
which would not only see to it that our purposes are made known 
and understood, but which at this time would give major emphasis 
to basic business and all that it can mean to young Americans. 


Harold B. Gilbreth, Issue Editor 
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“The basic business teacher should be properly trained to teach in this area.” 


What is Happening to the Ninth Grade 


Business Course? 


Basic business subjects serve the needs of more pupils than the technical business subjects. 


By RAMON P. HEIMERL 
College of Education 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Because of recent writings on the possibility that gen- 
eral business in the ninth grade is losing ground, a study 
of the schools in Minnesota was undertaken in order to 
gather facts concerning the validity of keeping this 
course in the school curriculum. Specifically, the study 
presents some evidence relative to: 


1. The extent of offering of this course in the state 
2. Number of years the course has been offered 
3. Why the course is not offered in some schools 
4. Other business courses offered 
5. The textbooks used 
6. Supplementary aids 
7. Emphasis of the course 
8. Use of textbooks: problems, drills, and the like 
9. Specific content of course 
10. Professional training of teachers of this subject 
11. Experience of teachers. 


The questionnaire survey method was employed to col- 
lect the necessary data from five hundred schools in the 
state which have a ninth grade. A questionnaire was 
prepared in check-list form and was sent to ten princi- 
pals and business teachers as a trial sample. The ques- 
tionnaire was later sent to every school having a ninth 
grade listed in the Minnesota state directory of schools. 
Ninety-two per cent or 460 of the 500 questionnaires 
sent out were returned. 


Summary of the Study 


1. Approximately 80 per cent of 365 schools in the 
state have a course in general or basic business at the 
ninth-grade level. 

2. Thirty-three per cent have had this course in their 
eurricula approximately 15 years when it was first sug- 
gested by the State Department of Education; and 16 
per cent have added the course in the past 10 years. 

3. Half of the schools (42) which do not have a busi- 
ness class in the ninth grade have substituted a course 
in social studies which embodies many business princi- 
ples. A few schools do not offer the business course be- 
cause there is no demand, because no teachers are avail- 
able, or because teachers are not adequately prepared. 
Of the 95 schools which do not have a ninth-grade busi- 
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ness course, 21 per cent discontinued the course during 
the past year. 

4. Of the other business subjects offered in the schools 
which have a business course in the ninth grade, type- 
writing is most popular, being offered by 80 per cent. 
Bookkeeping ranks second with 73 per cent offering it; 
63 per cent have stenography or shorthand; 25 per cent 
offer business law; and 15 per cent have a course in eco- 
nomic or commercial geography. Many other business 
courses are offered in a few schools. 

5. Sixty-three per cent of the schools use one of the 
best known textbooks published for classes in general 
business. 

6. The most used of the supplementary aids in gen- 
eral business courses are other textbooks. Thirty-nine 
per cent of the teachers use these for references. Guid- 
ance and occupations materials are reported by 34 per 
cent. Twenty per cent of the teachers use current maga- 
zines. Eighteen per cent use consumer materials and 
general reference works. Workbooks with clerical exer- 
cises supplement the textbook for 17 per cent of the 
classes, while 15 per cent do not report using any supple- 
mentary aids. 

7. The stressing of general understanding in the 
course instead of vocational training is indicated by 92.5 
per cent of the teachers. 

8. In regard to the use of textbooks, 89 per cent cover 
all topics included or discussed; 71 per cent use most of 
the problems at the end of the chapters; sixteen per cent 
use all problems; 70 per cent have handwriting drills; 
86 per cent use arithmetic drills; and 68 per cent have 
spelling drills. 

9. More than 90 per cent of the teachers include these 
topics in their courses: what is business; opening a bank 
account ; who are consumers; who are producers; what is 
money ; how to write a check; methods of sending money ; 
what happens when you cash a check at the bank; serv- 
ices of banks to the individual; use of personal budget ; 
using your postal services; practice in writing checks; 
transportation of goods by parcel post; substitutes for 
money ; automobile insurance ; types of telephone service ; 
using your telephone services; use of money and money 
substitutes ; maintenance of a checking account; basis of 
insurance; how to use the telephone; budget as an aid 
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“Each pupil should have general business training for life in our democracy.” 


to wise buying; borrowing money; safeguarding your 
money; transportation of goods by express; why you 
need records; traveling by train; your business corre- 
spondence; health and accident insurance contracts; 
traveling by bus; transportation of goods by freight; 
house and household goods insurance ; how to be thrifty ; 
insurance for yourself; federal reserve system of bank- 
ing; traveling by planes, the organization of banks; 
workings of your budget; and what is a sound invest- 
ment. 

10. In regard to teachers’ preparation, 17 per cent 
report not having had a single basic business course in 
college—not even general principles of economies. One 
course at college is reported by 9 per cent of the teach- 
ers; 15 per cent report 2 courses; only 2.5 per cent have 
had 10 courses or more in preparation for teaching this 
course. 

11. Principles of economics was included in the spe- 
cific training of 75 per cent of the teachers. Approxi- 
mately one-half have had business law and economic 
geography. A fair number of teachers had courses in: 
business organization, marketing, money and banking, 
consumer education, and accounting. Less than 1 per 
cent (3 teachers) had a course in methods in basic busi- 
ness subjects. Fifty-nine per cent of the teachers report 
having business or office preparation. 

12. One-third of the teachers report this is their first 
year of experience in ninth-grade business. Another 
one-third are in their second or third year. Some teach- 
ers have taught this course for 20 years or more. 


Conclusions 


From the facts gathered in this study the following 
conclusions may be drawn: 

1. The extent of offerings of the ninth-grade business 
course in Minnesota is fairly adequate, and some schools 
which have dropped the course have replaced it with 
social studies courses which have much the same content 
as one in general business should have. 

2. Approximately as many schools have added the 
course to their curricula during the past ten years as 
have dropped the course. This indicates that the business 
course seems to be holding its own in Minnesota schools. 

3. The textbooks available are not adequate for the 
course at the ninth-grade level because they stress cleri- 
cal skills instead of basic understanding of business. 
Perhaps the best use would be several textbooks using 
the good parts of each until a better textbook is avail- 
able. 

4. Most teachers are inclined to adhere too closely to 
textbooks instead of using them as aids in instruction. 
Covering all topics in textbooks; using more problems; 
and including drills in handwriting, arithmetic, and 
spelling do not lend themselves to emphasizing general 
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understanding, even though teachers indicate this as 
their major objective. 

5. Instructional or supplementary aids are used too 
meagerly, and the using of workbooks of clerical exer- 
cises does not emphasize the major objective. of the 
course. 

6. Many of the topics which are most used by teach- 
ers in the ninth-grade business course are too clerical 
in nature. Consumer topics are not included by many 
of the teachers. 

7. Business teacher education in the field of basic or 
general business is very inadequate — few have had a 
methods course and a number have not had a single 
preparatory course. 

Many of these conclusions are in keeping with those 
of other business educators as found in the current lit- 
erature in the field of basic business education. 


Recommendations 


When conducting a survey of this kind, one finds many 
evidences of needed changes and can readily make ree- 
ommendations. Perhaps the major problem in education 
today is to improve our system of public education 
through research studies which can be applicable to prac- 
tical teaching situations. Therefore, the following reec- 
ommendations are limited to practical workable sugges- 
tions which might remedy the present situation of ninth- 
grade business. 


Recommendations to Business Teachers: 

1. Each business teacher should do everything possi- 
ble to defend general business subjects and keep them 
in the curriculum for the benefit of every pupil in high 
school. Whether basic business is part of the core cur- 
riculum of common learnings or is a separate course at 
the ninth-grade level or higher is not analyzed here; but 
each student should have general business training for 
life in our democracy. 

2. Basie business teachers should secure more educa- 
tion so that administrators will not comment that their 
teachers lack preparation for these basic business sub- 
jects. Perhaps the minimum amount of preparation for 
teaching general business subjects should be a minor in 
basic business courses which would include a methods 
course. 

3. The emphasis in the ninth-grade general business 
course and other general business courses should be for 
basic or general understanding only and not for clerical 
or vocational competence. All clerical skills should be 
disregarded in teaching this introductory course since 
the junior high school pupil will change his mind several 
times concerning his life’s vocation. 

4. Since every pupil in high school is a consumer, add 
as much consumer education as possible; but bring it 
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“Emphasis should be placed on basic understandings and not on clerical competence.” 


down to his level so that it will benefit him directly at 
the time. 

5. Since most textbooks in the field are very inade- 
quate, use more than one textbook to get various view- 
points and ideas. Use the best parts of several books to 
get the best results. 

6. Because textbooks for ninth-grade business are not 
entirely suitable for a course in general understanding 
in business life, more supplementary materials should be 
used to get the ideas across most realistically. It may be 
wise to discard the workbook or those parts of it which 
deal primarily with exercises of a clerical nature. 

7. Let mathematics teachers work on arithmetic drills. 
There are too many other topics to cover in general busi- 
ness subjects other than calculation drills; also pupils 
will still be inaccurate in working problems of this na- 
ture until they see the need for accuracy. 

8. Handwriting and spelling drills should be inci- 
dental. Other teachers in the school system are also re- 
sponsible for the penmanship and spelling of the high 
school students—let them help also. 

9. Units in business should be planned with the coop- 
eration of the social studies teachers and others in order 
to avoid unnecessary duplication of materials. Duplica- 
tion leads to disinterest on the part of pupils since they 
feel that they have already ‘‘had’’ the topic before in 
other classes. 

10. The needs and problems of boys and girls of jun- 
jor high school age should be emphasized in the basic 
business courses to be of most value to them at the 
present time. 


Recommendations to Administrators: 


1. If general understandings are stressed in the ninth- 
grade business course, there certainly is a great need for 
this course as evidenced by 80 per cent of the schools 
in the state offering it. Keep general business in the cur- 
riculum either as a separate subject or as part of a core 
curriculum of common learning. 

2. If fully qualified teachers for ninth-grade business 
are employed, the teaching results will be much more 
satisfactory and realistic in meeting the pupil’s needs. 
In too many schools teachers are assigned to this busi- 
ness class who are not properly prepared. Most admin- 
istrators in these same schools would not think of assign- 
ing other courses to teachers who have not at least a 
minor in that field of learning. 

3. Perhaps teachers in the first year of experience do 
not do the best job, and therefore results in business 
lasses may not be what they should be since the greatest 
number of teachers reported that they were having their 
first year of experience in this subject. Educators ac- 
eept the principle that teachers grow with experience 
during the first few years, generally ; however, just be- 
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cause a teacher has many years of experience does not 
necessarily mean that he will do a good teaching job, for 
he must keep up with new ideas. 

4. General business subjects serve the needs of more 
pupils than technical business subjects. Business teach- 
ers with a broad business education background are qual- 
ified to teach the general subjects, but caution should 
be exercised since in many cases the teacher trained only 
in typewriting, shorthand, and bookkeeping may be as- 
signed general business classes. 

5. If a business teacher is expected to do good teach- 
ing in general business, more than one textbook should 
be provided since there is no one best textbook. 

6. Since most workbooks emphasize the clerical skills, 
they are not very satisfactory for supplementary work 
in general business classes. Rather, other supplementary 
materials on buying of consumer goods, pamphlets on 
insurance and other business services would be much 
more applicable to this course. 


Recommendations to Curriculum Planners: 


1. General or basic understanding should be empha- 
sized in the ninth-grade business course instead of the 
traditional clerical skills to which textbooks still devote 
a large portion of space. 

2. As much consumer education as possible should be 
injected at the ninth-grade level, but it must be kept 
within the experience of junior high school pupils. 

3. Courses of study in general business subjects 
should not: be held in line by textbooks since many of 
the texts available today do not emphasize the basic or 
general understandings which are highly desirable in 
this course. 

4. Basic business courses are needed by all high school 
pupils. More than one course is very desirable. Since the 
trend today is to make the courses more general and not 
limit them to subject titles, the general courses offered 
could be named: Business I, Business II, Business ITI, 
and Business IV, instead of the usual names of junior 
business training, general business, economic geography, 
business law and advanced business principles. 

5. Many of the units covered in general business 
should be worked out in the form of experience units in 
terms of real life problems of students instead of the 
usual textbook method of teaching. 

6. Arithmetic, handwriting, and spelling drills should 
be a very minor part of the business course and not have 
the emphasis which they usually receive. 

If business teachers, administrators, and curriculum 
planners sincerely attempt to implement the findings of 
this study in some of the ways suggested, the resultant 
basic business courses should better aid the young per- 
sons in their economic capacities as workers, citizens, and 
consumers. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE DECISIONS MADE IN 
TRANSCRIBING A LETTER 


Contributed by Glen E. Murphy, Department of Com- 
merce, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


If we will put ourselves in the place of a shorthand 
student and analyze what must be done as a learner— 
one who is inexperienced in transcription—it will be 
realized immediately that the transcription process is a 
complex skill. It is necessary for the effective transcrip- 
tion teacher to be cognizant of the minute details in- 
volved in transcribing a mailable letter from shorthand 
notes. It is a simple matter to dictate a letter to a class 
and tell the class to transcribe. It is also easy to dismiss 
the task as something incidental and matter-of-fact. 
Transcription represents the tying together of short- 
hand, typewriting, English mechanics, and related pe- 
riphery skills. Productive transcription requires an ap- 
plication of a sense of aesthetic judgment, as opposed to 
the idea that it is a purely mechanical act. Even more 
important than being proficient in understanding the 
actual transcription process, the teacher must have an 
understanding of the way the skill is acquired, and how 
it is built through practice. 

The teacher of transcription needs to get down to 
basic fundamentals, to the decisions which are made in 
the minds of students. Rather than putting our students 
completely on their own, let us give them assistance in 
making those decisions. This is especially important in 
the beginning stages of learning to transcribe. As skill 
is developed, such decisions as I have mentioned should 
become more ‘‘automatic,’’ and the rate of transcription 
should go up accordingly. ° 

The following constitutes an attempt to record deci- 
sions which need consideration in the transcription of 
a letter.! 

After the letter has been dictated and before the actual 


1Taken from Correlated Dictation and Transcription by Forkner, Osborne, 
and O’Brien. D. C. Heath & Co. New York, 1946. 
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transcription typewriting starts, the student must con- 
sider the following points about the letter: 


1. What is the length of the letter? Can I judge from 
the basis of the amount of shorthand notes I have 
written? 

. How much space shall I leave for top and bottom 
margins? Right and left margins? How will the 
letter look on the page after it is transeribed? 

3. Shall I transcribe the letter on letterhead stationery 
or plain typewriting paper? 

4. Are my shorthand notes legible throughout? Can I 
read my notes without hesitation? 

5. Shall I take the time to read my notes through first, 
or shall I transcribe immediately ? 

6. No paragraph breaks were dictated. How shall I 
paragraph the letter? 

7. Did I put in marks of punctuation throughout? Did 
I substitute a period for a question mark at any 
place in the dictation? What about commas, semi- 
colons, and other punctuation ? 

8. Did I hear all of the proper names correctly, and do 
I have them recorded accurately ? 

9. If I am to make a carbon copy, how shall I handle 
the carbon? Should more than one carbon copy be 
made? 

10. Do I have all of the materials needed for transcrip- 
tion—paper, pencil, eraser, carbon, envelopes, dic- 
tionary, necessary information or materials from 
files ? 

11. Do TI have my materials arranged to best advantage? 

12. If there is material to be enclosed with the letter, do 
I have it with me? Does the enclosure require a dif- 
ferent sized envelope, and does the enclosure present 
a special folding problem ? 

13. What is the best eraser for the kind of paper I am 
using? 

14. What letter form shall I use? Full block? Modified 
block? Indented? Double or single spacing? Para- 
graph indentations ? 

15. What style of punctuation shall I use? Closed, 
mixed, or open? 

16. Is there a subject line? Attention line? File refer- 
ence? 
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17. Is my typewriter ready for transcription? If I am 
using an unfamiliar machine, do I know the place- 
ment and use of the operational keys? Does the 
typewriter have elite or pica type? Is the type 
clean? 

During the actual transcription—the placing of the 
letter on a letterhead or sheet of paper—, the student 
must make many decisions: 

(1) Mareh 27, 1950 
(2) 
(3) (4) 
Mr. W. L. Cook, Manager 
Campus Book House 
110 East 98th Street (5) 
Boston, Massachusetts (6) 


Dear Mr. Cook: (7) 


(8) (10) 
(9) Your order of August 20 has been received, and ship- (11) 
ment will be made on August 25. We find, however, that (12) 
we must necessarily delay the shipment of ANCIENT (13) 
HISTORY by Christian Mills as it is out of stock. We (14) (15) 
received information from the press this morning that 
additional copies are being printed, and they expect to have 
them bound and ready for shipment on August 27. (16) 
(17) It will save time if Mr. Beach (18), who is in charge of (19) 
our manufacturing department, (20) will send twenty vol- (21) 
umes of ANCIENT HISTORY directly to you. These books 
should reach you by September 1; (22) however, there is a possi- (23) 
bility of a delay of a few days. (24) We trust this will not in- (25) 
convenience you. (26) 

Very truly yours, (27) 

(28) 
gm (29) 
Gi) G2) 3) G4) G5) 6) G7) (38) (39) 

1. Should the date end at the right margin of the let- 
ter? If using a letterhead, should I center the date? 
Does the symmetry of the letterhead affect the place- 
ment of the date line? 

2. How many spaces should go between the date line 
and the inside address? 

3. Is the man’s name spelled “Cook” or “Cooke”? 

4. Shall I put “Manager” on the first line of the inside 
address following the name, or should it be placed at 
the beginning of the second line? 

5. In writing the street address, should I use “98th 
Street” or “98 Street” or spell it out? Is it ever 
permissible to use the abbreviation “St.” in order to 
save time? 

6. How is Massachusetts spelled? I wonder if I could 
abbreviate rather than look up the spelling? 

7. Shall I write Dear Mr. Cook, Dear Sir, or use his 
first name? 

8. How many spaces go after the salutation? 

9. Shall I block the paragraphs, indent 5 spaces, 10 
spaces, or more? 

10. In writing dates, shall I use “August 20” or “Au- 
gust 20th”? I will need tobe consistent in writing 
the other dates in the body of the letter. 

11. Is the word divided correctly? How would the right 
margin be affected if the word were not divided? 


12. Shall I set off the word “however” from the remainder 
of the sentence by commas? 

13. Shall I underscore the title of the book, enclose it in 
quotation marks, or write it in capital letters? 

14. Shall I separate the clause, “as it is out of stock,” 
from the remainder of the sentence by a comma? 

15. Should “out of stock” be written with hyphens? Does 
the same rule apply as with “up-to-date” informa- 
tion? 

16. Is this a natural paragraph break? 

17. Is it considered good form to begin a new paragraph 
with the impersonal “It”? Shall I change it if it 
isn’t? 

18. Is the name spelled “Beech” or “ Beach”? 

19. Is this clause in apposition with “Mr. Beach,” and 
should it be set off by commas? 

20. Should “manufacturing department” be capitalized? 

21. Shall I spell out the word “twenty” or express the 
word with numerals? 

22. Do I need the semi-colon in this case, or would a 
comma be suffieient? 

23. Where shall I divide this word? 

24. Could I make a separate paragraph of this closing 
sentence? 

25. How do I divide this word? Shall I put the hyphen 
after the “in” prefix, or would the margin be more 
even if I divide after the next syllable? 

26. Is it considered good form to have two lines hyphen- 
ated in succession? 

27. Does the style of punctuation I am following require 
a comma after the complimentary closing? 

28. Is there an enclosure? If so, do I ever use the ab- 
breviations “Ene.” or “encl.”? What about “Jnclo- 
sure”? 

29. What about reference initials? If the dictator’s name 
is not given, shall I put my initials as the typist’s 
initials only? 

30. Shall I proofread the letter before removing the copy 
from the typewriter? 

31. If I have to roll the paper back to make an erasure, 
will the same alignment be maintained? How can I 
gauge with the line scale and the line of writing? 
What about carbon copies? Is it more difficult to 
keep alignment with carbons? Shall I erase the car- 
bon copy? Will my erasure keep the letter from being 
mailable? 

32. Is my transcript mailable, are there errors, or will it 
have to be typed again? 


In addition to the above questions, there are probably 
others which will arise. Here, for example, are some 
other possible decisions which might have to be made. 


33. If a firm title is given, should it be typed in capitals 
or modified case? 
34. If the dictator’s name is typed on the letter, where 
(Continued on page 40) 
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PREVENTION OR CURE—IN TYPEWRITING! 


Contributed by Frances Doub North, Head of Commerce 
Department, Western High School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 


‘*An ounce of prevention ...’’; ‘‘A stitch in time...”’ 
—so run the old sayings, which are ever applicable to 
our present-day situations. 

Rather than administer our remedies after typewrit- 
ing hazards have occurred, let us consider some possibili- 
ties to prevent difficulties : 


Room appearances (one of our psychological desir- 
ables) How often have you heard, ‘‘I love to come into 
your typewriting room—it’s so neat and inviting’’; or 
‘The flowers on your desk are so gay that it’s fun to 
typewrite with them in front of me?’’; or ‘‘ Your pic- 
tures and charts give me an urge to do my best!’’? No, 
these are not remedies, as such, but think what effect 
these conditions have when they prompt spontaneous 
and sincere remarks from pupils and incite in them an 
eagerness to come to your class. 


Teacher-attitude: (from the pupils) You’re one teach- 
er who always greets us with a smile.’’ ‘‘ Your voice is 
soft, but we never miss a trick.’’ ‘‘We know we have to 
keep busy in your elass, but it’s such fun getting prob- 
lems finished that you will accept.’’ We teachers should 
all like to hear such remarks from our pupils, and we do 
if we meet the pupil requirements—and their evalua- 
tions are pretty accurate. 


Teacher-grooming: Do you dress carefully and becom- 
ingly? Can your pupils say, ‘‘Mr. Armiger, you look 
sharp today’’? We probably need not go so far as to 
follow one outstanding and capable principal, who re- 
quires teachers to invest in good clothes and not repeat 
two days in succession ; however, that ruling has had its 
effect upon the atmosphere of the school. 


Lesson planning: Have you carefully planned your 
lesson? If so, it is easy to share your plans, your aims 
and purposes for the day, or week, with your pupils. 
Classes feel that the work is much more their own if you 
allow them, with your guidance, to help plan and de- 
cipher the problems, the units, the day’s work, and so 
forth. Your job is made easier because their participa- 
tion and their interest reduce the problem-solving diffi- 
culties to a minimum. 

Demonstration: Have you prepared and _ practiced 
demonstrating the points you wish to stress in the class 
period? Demonstrations permit the students to see and 
hear the correct performance, to say nothing of the add- 
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ed confidence the class has in the teacher who demon- 
strates well. He should be able to challenge his best 
student in any typing operation; that means continual 
practice, of course, but it is part of one’s work. It is 
helpful to let the better pupils demonstrate, as their skill 
is not so highly refined as is the teacher’s skill, and the 
less able pupils feel they can more nearly approach the 
performance of a classmate. I have found it most en- 
couraging to allow the poorer pupils to demonstrate in 
order to show how much they have improved, thus giving 
additional typing assurance and poise. Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success. 


Praise: Have you recently commended and encour- 
aged your weaker pupils? Have you too sparingly 
praised your better pupils? The enterprising student 
forges ahead pretty well on his own momentum, but his 
less able brother or sister needs all the psychological and 
pedagogical assistance the teacher has at his command. 
Praise to any pupil enhances the teacher-pupil relation- 
ship, which prompts a pupil to say at the end of his 
course to his teacher, ‘‘ Except for your help, guidance, 
and encouragement, I should never have made the 
grade.”’ 


Home conditions: Have you perused the school ree- 
ords to learn the home conditions of your students? Have 
you elicited the confidence of the pupil who needs a 
friend, and have you appeared anxious to listen to his 
troubles? The few minutes required for these confidences 
pay dividends in pupil-performance, because the teacher 
knows the situations his pupils must face and can give 
him sympathetic guidance. The teacher often succeeds 
in bridging the home-school gap where the counselor, 
the nurse, or the school-home contact representative has 
failed. 


The “Emotional Factor’ 


Circumstances responsible for typing errors: (These 
are some reasons for poor work during a class period 
related by typing pupils to the writer during the past 
year. ) 


1. Family members had a misunderstanding that 
morning. 


2. Fatigue from working the evening before. 
(Some worked every evening and Saturday at 
a job; others, two evenings and Saturday. ) 


3. Homeroom teacher gave a conduct charge for 
talking. 


4. Father had flat tire on way to school and 
voiced his disgust. 
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5. English teacher returned failing paper the pre- 
vious period. 

6. Just learned the ‘‘steady’’ boy friend had a 
date with another girl. 

7. Mother refused to let her buy the dress she 
craves. 

8. Sister walked off with her favorite blouse that 
morning. 

Any one or all of these disturbing factors bring the 
teachers to the realization that there is no one method 
to inspire effective typing for the entire class, and it is 
discouraging perhaps to realize that it is futile to at- 
tempt to overcome all the untoward occurrences, in any 
one class period. Most of these troubles will work them- 
selves out eventually, but each one has to be handled at 
the crucial moment—again, we enlist the understanding, 
resourceful teacher-friend, who can lift that morale 
through cheerfulness, fun, inspiration, and interest ! 

If Alice makes an error following any one of these 
experiences, what good will come of repeating the word 
or phrase on which she makes the error? There are too 
many possible causes for an error, and any teacher would 
be a pedagogical phenomenon to be able to pin the reason 
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on anyone thing. The typewriter may be faulty, but with 
the numerous new and efficient machines of today in 
schools, that is not too likely to be a cause. The tall, long- 
armed girls and boys who have had difficulty with low 
desks have had this trouble eliminated with the installa- 
of the correct desks or tables. 

An expert typist recounted his experience of being 
upset while typing, but held himself together until two 
lines later, when he made an error. Is there any practice 
remedy for an error of this type? Correspondingly, an 
error is sometimes made because the eye catches sight 
of an advance word that is disturbing ; can any repetitive 
practice correct this? In fact, who knows just what 
causes an error which can be remedied by practice? 


Suggestions to Prevent Errors 


Let us from the beginning teach to prevent errors. A 
few suggestions follow: 

1. A pupil may have low reading ability, which was 
not previously detected. The teacher in charge of the 
reading clinic will gladly work with the typewriting 
teacher to overcome this handicap. 

2. A great responsibility rests upon the teacher of 
beginning typewriting, because he must help to establish 
correct techniques, sure control, accurate manipulation 
of the machine parts, and so forth, for it is at this period 
that the pupil’s typewriting pattern is formed. The 
teacher of beginning typewriting owes it to the students 
and to the teachers who later have those students to see 
that correct habits are formed at the very beginning of 
the course. A succeeding teacher has a perfect right to 
complain if a student in the second year of typewriting 
for instance, uses incorrect fingering for the keys or for 
the parts of the machine. Advance teachers, however, 
still have to take the pupils where they find them, ana- 
lyze their weaknesses; and put into practice all the 
remedial knowledge at their command. It must not be 
overlooked that the fundamentals of typewriting, as of 
any skill, must be practiced repeatedly at any stage of 
typewriting. 

3. One should train for fluency and speed from the 
very first day. It has keen shown in numerous occasions 
that beginners can write in short spurts as rapidly as 
can experts. This is accomplished by dictating letters 
rapidly, then the complete word; for example, t-h-i-n, 
then thin. An enthusiastic teacher will inspire and guide 
his pupils into early typing facility. 

4. A nervous child can be assisted effectively by 
typing without exterior disturbances before or after 
school. The elements of competition and tension have 
been. eliminated ; instead, we obtain relaxed, satisfactory 
operation. It is surprising how production typing is 


(Continued on page 43) 
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DEVELOPING SKILLS IN PREPARING 
CLASSIFIED FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


Contributed by Marguerite Caldwell, Wilbur H. Lynch 
High School, Amsterdam, New York 


Editor’s Note: For years, Miss Caldwell has been a highly sue- 
cessful teacher of vocational bookkeeping. In this article she pre- 
sents one of the skill-building devices that she has used with many 
classes of high school students. 


If skill in the preparation of classified financial state- 
ments is one of the objectives of the instruction in book- 
keeping, the necessary amount of correct and motivated 
practice must be provided. Skills are developed in no 
other way. For many teachers, the worksheet serves as 
the basis for the preparation of statements. The author 
has found that the charts described in this article are 
even more useful in developing ski// in preparing classi- 
fied statements. 

The long and seemingly complicated forms of the elas- 
sified balance sheet and the classified statement of profit 
and loss lend themselves to a simple ‘‘bloek chart’’ ar- 
rangement, which helps pupils to formulate a clearer 
mental image of the complete statements. It also en- 
ables them to visualize the individual items more accu- 
rately, with a high degree of permanency and an econ- 
omy of time. 
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The Classified Balance Sheet 


After a preliminary class discussion concerning the 
various sections of the classified balance sheet and the 
reasons for classification. block out on the blackboard the 
form given below. As you are doing this, have your stu- 
dents prepare a similar form on paper. By folding a 
sheet of paper lengthwise, the top half can be used for 
assets, with the three subdivisions for current assets, de- 
ferred charges, and fixed assets. The lower half of the 
paper folded lengthwise may then be used for the lia- 
bilities and proprietorship sections with the middle third 
of this half of the chart used for a summary section. It 
is assumed that the liabilities have not been classified at 
the time this chart is introduced. 

The use of abbreviations, and sometimes only the first 
letter of the account titles, will not only economize time, 
but will also help your pupils to visualize mentally the 
names of the aecounts and will aid in the skill-building 
process. 

The use of an adjusted trial balance is very effective 
for the first presentation of classified statements. It is 
best to insert all the accounts under their respective head- 
ings first, leaving the mechanics of addition and sub- 
traction to be done all at one time. When the totals for 
each section are determined, have your pupils insert 
these totals in the summary section as illustrated. Notice 
that the profit is determined by subtracting the total 
liabilities from the total assets to determine the final total 


CHART FOR CLASSIFIED BALANCE SHEET 
CA DC FA Trading Section Operating Expenses 
Cc $3,000 | S Sup $80 |DE $2,000 7,000 S Ex G Ex F. Ex 
NR 600 | O Sup 10 |—R 1,200 20/8 Sal 400|R 350/PD 6 
——— | Adv 150/O Sal 210 | IC 4 
CGS ExIonDE 15|ExIonFF 20| TF Ex 10 
MI 4,500 1,030 wri/1 5,000 ExIonM 5/|DepF&F 20 
——_ |i 4,000 Dep DE 10/MG 80 
cL Summary Prop enelieee ——|TG Ex 750 
NP $900| CA $9,100 |C Smith, Cap 1/1 $6,000|| GP 4,200 TS Ex 760 
AP 3,200 | DC 140 |N. P. $910 —PR F Inc Summary 
— &A 25 sD 15|S Ex 760 
TCL 4,100| FA 1,670 |—Pers 100 IE 10 Ex 750 
NP 4,175 —|F Ex 10 
TA 10,910 |N I in Cap 810 ediaios TFI 25 pee 
—TL 4100 P 6,810 MA for S 9,175 TO Ex 1,520 
—— MI1/31 4,500 —FI 25 
+Pers 100 CGS 4,675 NO Ex 1,495 
6,910 GP on S 2,305 
—Cap 1/1 6,000 NO Ex 1,495 
NP 910 NP 810 
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proprietorship, then adding the amount of the debit bal- 
ance in the personal account, and finally, subtracting the 
amount of the beginning capital. Once this profit has 
been determined, it is simple to complete the proprietor- 
ship section of the chart. 


The Classified Statement of Profit and Loss 


Before beginning the development of skill in the prepa- 
ration of the classified statement of profit and loss, your 
pupils must have a clear understanding of why busi- 
nesses use accounts such as sales returns and allowances, 
purchases returns and allowances, and freight in; and 
why it is advantageous to classify the various expenses 
into certain groupings. When first presenting the chart 
analysis form, it may be well to spend one class period 
in presenting the trading section of the statement of 
profit and loss and another period in working with the 
operating expense section. 

To avoid confusion, at least one-third of the sheet 
should be devoted to the trading section as illustrated. 
Of course, the last two items shown, net operating ex- 
penses and net profit, cannot be inserted until after the 
remaining sections of the chart have been completed. 


When blocking out the operating expense sections, 
have the three most commonly used groups of expenses, 
selling, general, and financial, placed near the top of the 
space remaining to the right of the trading section. 
Leave space directly below these expense sections for the 
financial income section and for summarizing the ex- 
penses and financial income, which results in the net op- 
erating expense. Use the remaining space, if necessary, 
for calculating the amounts used for expenses such as 
office supplies used and insurance expired. 


Use of Block Charts 


The block charts illustrated can be used readily for 
drill and for review work. Using these charts for black- 
board work is particularly helpful. Group participation 
at the blackboard encourages the slower pupils, since 
they feel that they are a part of the group working on 
the same thing. Send a number of students to the black- 
board at the same time, with all of them working on the 
same section of a statement. If difficulties are encoun- 
tered, it may be well to spend ten or fifteen minutes in 


(Continued on page 43) 
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ERE is a new book that not only greatly clarifies bookkeeping but makes 

it interesting. Mastering the subject is easier because every procedure is 
presented in a logical series of short steps, and each step is taught thoroughly, 
one at atime. The student is shown clearly the practical meaning of each step, 
and how it ties in with the others. Script forms in three colors illustrate every 


The student applies immediately what he has just learned, in the interesting 
exercises that follow each step. New concepts are brought together and driven 


home by many problems. 


Advantages This Up-To-Date Book Offers 
Uses the terms and procedures employed in business today. Bookkeeping 


cycle introduced early—repeated frequently. Debit and credit, account 
classification, and multi-columnar journals emphasized. Parallel develop 


JANID 
GINN ment of special and combination journals. Tax and pay-roll records oie 


This complete one-year course for high schools also includes the Time- 
saver (workbook), blank books, achievement and semester tests, and 
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THE EMPLOYER’S VIEWPOINT 


Contributed by Catherine F. Boyle, The Boyle Placement 
Service, Boston, Massachusetts 


Placement persons are being asked by employers 
whether or not parents and teachers of high school pupils 
are as aware as they should be of the importance office 
machines will play in the business future of today’s high 
school graduates. Daily employers request high school 
graduates, who are ‘‘good at figures and can type.”’ 
Here, then, we have the two most pressing industrial 
needs so far as the high school graduate is concerned. 


Unless the pupil is going on to college or some spe- 
cialized vocational training, the business course is the 
place for him. In this area, industry believes that it can 
accept and employ for office work, with future promo- 
tional possibilities, only the graduate so trained. All 
other high school graduates except the three classes men- 
tioned find it difficult to make an inroad in the office field 
in this area. The primary reason for this situation in 
Boston is that we have located here and in our suburbs 
many universities, colleges, business, and vocational 
schools for higher education. This may cause hardship 
to the individual who cannot afford to continue his edu- 
cation beyond high school. 

In an area such as ours, it behooves parents and teach- 
ers to listen attentively to what industry wants in the 
way of high school education. We find that outside of 
the trade and business course trained pupil, it is next 
to impossible to find employment for the high school 
graduate except in a factory or store. It has been found 
that a majority of those graduating from high school 
who do not go on to college, learn a trade, or take busi- 
ness training are absorbed in retail store sales positions. 

Employers urge that distribution or sales training 
courses be initiated into the high school plan to prepare 
workers for retailing. Other courses suggested by the 
employer are the use of office printing machines and di- 
rect mail equipment, shipping and receiving department 
procedure, ecashiering, and filing methods. Business 
makes constant demands for better and more advanced 
courses in plain, simple arithmetic. Complaints are 
numerous regarding the recently employed high school 
graduates who cannot do percentages. It appears that 
pupils who had fractions, decimals, and percentages back 
in the grammar grades have forgotten the procedure 
completely by the time high school graduation and pros- 
pective employment approaches. 

Almost every job opening today in a business office 
demands typewriting ability as a prerequisite. Some 
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serious thought should be given to the future necessity 
for everyone to know how to operate the typewriter. We 
can compare this idea to the generally accepted concept 
today that all adults are expected to know how to drive 
acar. Driving courses are available in many high schools 
at present. Typewriting instruction should be offered to 
or perhaps required of all first year high school pupils. 

When the employer speaks of sales training courses, 
he has in mind teaching the pupil how to approach a 
customer, the operation of the cash register, the use of 
sales slips, the expense of returned merchandise, and 
other sales procedure which we take for granted that the 
pupil knows. Such a course would relieve the retailer of 
costly instruction and time now required before the em- 
ployee can be expected to earn her salary. 

Instruction in the use of office printing machines, du- 
plication equipment, direct mail handling with its labor 
saving devices, and filing methods would be very useful 
to the employer. I have had many ealls for boys who 
have the first three named skills. Employers ask for boys 
rather than girls because they have future plans for the 
heading up or supervising of departments devoted to 
these duties. It is thought that boys rather than girls 
can handle these jobs better because they have the 
strength needed to lift heavy paper stock, move equip- 
ment, and the like. By teaching cashiering to pupils, the 
employer suggests that the pupil learn how to operate 
the different cash changing machines, how to figure pay- 
rolls, how to do record keeping, and other office duties. 

More and more, the future will see the use of machines 
in offices. They not only are time savers, but machines 
reduce labor costs. Business is cost conscious. We al- 
ready know the tremendous strides that machines have 
made in production and the labor costs that have been 
saved. We are approaching the day when we will see the 
same saving in office practices being accomplished by 
the use of office machines. Business has to reduce costs 
constantly in order to survive in a highly competitive 
system such as ours. This means that high schools will 
be required to train an increasing number of pupils to 
be office machine operators. Accounting, bookkeeping, 
and computing machines are replacing hand bookkeepers 
daily. We find a scarcity of graduates who can operate 
this equipment, or who have had any introduction in 
thought to the performance required in the use of these 
machines. 

There appears to be an opinion that office machines 
are costly to install and maintain in our high school 
training courses in such quantity as to make it possible 
to graduate any number of skilled operators. One firm 
manager who was lamenting the inability of business 
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offices to acquire skilled operators from high school was 
asked by me if he, as a parent and taxpayer, would be 
willing to pay an increased tax rate which would allow 
his local high school to equip itself with a number and 
variety of office machines to be used for training pur- 
poses. Mr. J. said he had never thought of the situation 
in that light before, but his opinion was that such an 
idea or suggestion should be brought before parent-teach- 
er associations and school committees for consideration. 

It so happens that his firm is one of eight large manu- 
facturing and service organizations in one of our local 
suburbs. It would be easy to make a survey of those 
firms, determine their employment requirements so far 
as office help is concerned, and rearrange the local high 
school curriculum to fit into the present industrial needs. 
Those courses already preparing pupils for higher edu- 
cation would remain as they are. ; 

A great many employers object to the young age at 
which our local high school pupils are graduated and 
are ready for employment. The sixteen or seventeen year 
old boy or girl has age as a major objection to overcome 
when he is seeking a position. Several firms for whom 
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cates promotional possibilities for those with 
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I hire refuse to employ anyone under twenty-one years 
of age and without at least two years actual business 
experience. When asked the reason for their refusal, 
they respond that the graduates are too immature to 
adapt themselves to association with the older employees 
already on the office payroll. Also the employer wants 
the other company to go through the ‘‘growing pain”’ 
or ‘‘breaking in’’ period, and later on when the appli- 
eant is experienced, the employer will consider employ- 
ing the individual. Other firms will hire the inexperi- 
enced graduate, but raise objection to hiring anyone 
under eighteen years of age. There are those who believe 
that we shall eventually extend the high school instrue- 
tion a year or two longer. The last year might be devoted 
to vocational or occupational training entirely. 


Here in Boston, we notice a decreasing demand for the 
high school graduate for the secretarial opening. Again, 
as I mentioned previously, we have here an abundant 
supply of business school and college graduates to fill 
all and any available secretarial openings. Faced with 
this, the teaching of shorthand in high school for secre- 
tarial use is questioned in my opinion. Concentration on 
dictating or recording machine training to the skilled 
typist would pay higher dividends to the high school 
graduate. This is true of the Boston area. It may not 
apply at all in other parts of the country which provides 
the very good reason why we should know what are the 
opportunities for the graduates and give the programs 
accordingly. 

The solution, so far as industry is concerned, appears 
to be to improve the shorthand instruction in the busi- 
ness course, and to emphasize, develop, and increase the 
teaching of clerical practices and office machine opera- 
tion. In the office personnel in most cases the machine 
operator is higher paid, in this area, than the college 
graduate beginner. The high school graduate who as a 
beginner does clerical work receives the same salary as 
the applicant skilled in shorthand transcription. Con- 
clusions: 1. A thorough and good arithmetic refresher 
course in the last year of high school would be most 
welcome by industry and business employers. 2. The 
concensus seems to be that we need more clerical and 
office machine trained people graduating from our high 
schools. 3. The employer’s viewpoint is that of his own 
immediate interests. What we hear from one may be 
very different from the opinion expressed by another. 
The same is true of schools and their educational offer- 
ings. Over the expanse of the United States there are 
differences, such as rural, urban, industrial, and the like. 
The sensible approach, the only realistic approach for 
the school, therefore, is to maintain a constant survey of 
the demands of local business and arrange the school 
program to prepare the graduates for the positions 
offered. 
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POSTERAMA TELLS THE BANKING STORY 


Contributed by Harlan S. Hosler and Lewis R. Toll, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


Classroom visual aids, developed to help students learn 
about banks, how they operate, and their role in our 
economic life, are being made available to educators 
through member banks of several state bankers’ associa- 
tions. 

These study units have been adopted by the various 
state associations in an effort to help teachers deal with 
the admittedly complex subject of banking which is 
sketchily covered in many standard textbooks and source 
books on economics and business. 

The Posterama Program is aimed at the citizens of 
tomorrow, the high school boys and girls who will soon 
be the wage earners, the farmers, the business executives, 
the storekeepers, and the voters of the communities. 
While helping these children become _ better-informed 
citizens, the banks are establishing the best possible kind 
of relationships for the future. 

The Posterama Program was created by Study Plans, 
Inc., 310 Lexington Avenue, New York City, an organi- 
zation which specializes in visual education aids. It has 
been taught successfully in secondary schools in New 
York, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Florida, [linois, 
Georgia, Ohio, New Jersey, Connecticut, and a number of 
other states. In every instance the program has met with 
the approval of both state and local school authorities. 
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The study units were first introduced in Illinois in 1948, 
for example, after the Illinois Bankers Association had 
submitted the material to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and received his approval on the 
basis of teachability, factuality and freedom from bias. 


The program is comprised of five basic lessons, each 
of which is documented by a large poster-chart (see illus- 
trations), a teacher-student study outline, and student 
notebook posters. The large poster-chart, size 22” x 28”, 
is for wall or bulletin board use. The teacher-student 
study outline explains the subject of the chart in great 
detail and includes practical classroom and home-study 
projects, definitions of banking terms used in the lesson, 
and a bibliography. While first intended for teacher use 
only, the teacher-student study outline has become in- 
creasingly popular as a ‘‘textbook’’ and many students 
are being given copies to study at home. The student 
notebook posters are colored 814” x 11” reproductions of 
each of the large charts. The reverse side of each small 
poster carries a simple explanation of the large poster- 
chart. 

The five lessons which are included in the Posterama 
Program may be briefly summarized as follows: 


I. YOUR DOLLARS AT WORK. 


Emphasis is placed on the importance of the dollar in the 
student’s home town. Tells how dollars deposited in a local 
bank and moving through it, help to build America and make 
jobs for Americans. Deposited dollars are active dollars. 
The bank is considered as the center of the financial life of 


(Continued on page 42) 
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OUR THREEFOLD RESPONSIBILITY 


Contributed by M. Bernadine Bell, Consultant in Business 
Education, Bureau of Business Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento, California 


Business education has numerous emphatic responsi- 
bilities within its scope of activity, as does all education. 
These responsibilities seem to change as well as increase 
as new concepts and functions of education permeate our 
whole social structure. Such responsibilities are brought 
sharply into focus as the realization of education’s in- 
ereasingly important role in building and preserving a 
democratic way of life is recognized. 


Vocational Business Education 


Proficiency in one or more of the acknowledged busi- 
ness skills has for many years been a desirable vocational 
objective of many ambitious students. Capable personnel 
is always in demand by business—workers who contrib- 
ute in large measure to increasing sales and/or produc- 
tion or who are instrumental in effecting methods which 
decrease costs or expenses. Such personnel enjoys em- 
ployment at various levels in business. Business edueca- 
tion has long recognized the importance of its role with 
relation to the functions involved in the vocational area. 
However, sometimes we are guilty of emphasizing the 
subject matter and the skills to be learned, and give too 
little attention to counseling and guidance. Without 
counseling and guidance the end results of our teaching 
may be young men and young women who do not have 
the background necessary for success in business sub- 
jects; young men and young women who are dissatis- 
fied with their school courses. The waste is worth pon- 
dering: the students lose, business loses, the schools lose, 
and the taxpayers lose. The desirable end results are 
competent business workers and well-adjusted, socially 
intelligent people. 


Business Education as a Vocational Accelerant 


Business education is perhaps equally important as a 
vocational accelerant. There are more than 21,000 dif- 
ferent kinds of occupations in the United States. A re- 
view of the analyses which have been made of these 
occupations reveals that a knowledge of business organi- 
zation, methods, and procedures, as well as proficiency 
in business skills, is unquestionably valuable in numerous 
entering occupations regardless of the level or classifica- 
tion of the entering occupation. We know that in many 
instances the fact that a prospective employee knows how 
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to typewrite gives him a margin of preference. We know, 
too, that the young graduate entering a profession is 
materially aided if he has, for example, a knowledge of 
our system of credit, and especially how to build his own 
eredit rating. The individual who chooses to estab- 
lish a small business of his own should also be well forti- 
fied with business knowledge though the business of his 
choice may be a flower shop, a restaurant, or anyone of 
the numerous types of business establishments. 

It may be expected that through the proper function- 
ing of guidance programs students to whom certain busi- 
ness education skills will be helpful in their vocational 
choices will receive adequate training. 


General-Personal Business Education 


A third responsibility of business education encom- 
passes so much that it might well be thought of as the 
general-personal phase of business education. This re- 
sponsibility concerns the large group of the general 
school population and their general education. It is that 
education which enables one to live successfully, to con- 
tribute his positive utmost to himself, his family, his 
community, his nation, and his world. Business educa- 
tion is exceedingly important to this group for several 
reasons. Granted that the aforementioned responsibilities 
of business education should be, have been, and are dwelt 
upon, it remains that the benefits accrue to the compara- 
tive few. A powerful need exists. Our public is a busi- 
ness conscious public which readily acknowledges the 
importance of business knowledge in everyday living. 
This area of information, skills, and attitudes does not 
take second place to any other recognized area in general 
education. To live successfully in our day it is impera- 
tive that we have certain basic concepts of business be- 
cause business in and of itself is an integral part of liv- 
ing. Business is here to stay. We want it to stay. We 
believe in business—free enterprise—with its concomi- 
tant personal as well as civic problems. People should 
understand business if they and business are to enjoy 
harmonious relationships. 


General Business Education for All Students 


The high school curriculum must provide for the inclu- 
sion of general-personal business education studies, and 
opportunities for skill developmént in this area. This 
course should include the use of business forms (checks, 
receipts, ete.) and business reference books ; filing devices; 
various methods of sending money by wire and by mail; 
the wrapping and mailing of packages; the handling of 
money, and making change; the operation of adding 
machines and check writing machines; banking opera- 
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tions (checking and savings account procedures) ; in- 
terest calculation ; time-table reading ; and specific activi- 
ties of interest to the students in their respective com- 
munities. 

One cannot hope that all high school pupils will be 
equally proficient in all business education skills. One 
may hope that all high school pupils will have some 
degree of proficiency in all business education skills. We 
ean also strive to develop in all pupils the understand- 
ings and the attitudes which will aid them in their busi- 
ness and personal affairs. 

An immediate question confronts us as we explore 
these issues. What should be taught concerning business ? 
What type of general business course is best suited to the 
needs of the many? What part should business educa- 
tion assume in the scheme of general education? To be 
more specific, what business education skills should be 
taught to all for utilization by all in the living of life 
more successfully from day to day. Much depends upon 
nomenclature and interpretation. What are skills? What 
are the business education skills? If we accept a diction- 
ary definition of business as mercantile transactions, and 
business skills as the ability to use one’s business knowl- 
edge effectively, or as technical proficiency which may 
be a developed or an acquired ability relative to business, 
we permit broad interpretation of business education 
skills for personal use. 

It seems that the more one knows about business the 
better he is able to conduct his everyday affairs whether 
his means of livelihood centers upon business or some 
other occupation. Business education and all that it en- 
compasses is manifold. Business education for general- 
personal use in skill areas is a necessity. A typical day 
necessitates the carrying on of business in one or another 
sense of the word. Business education cannot be differ- 
entiated from life education. We gain or default in busi- 
ness matters in proportion to our business edueation 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 


Business Education Begins in the Home 


Business education begins in the home. Children are 
taught to count and they learn the money concept. Like- 
wise, they are taught to understand the concept of time, 
the passing of the minutes and the hours. Many children 
learn to use the telephone at an early age. Many children 
are enabled to broaden their concept of money by being 
permitted to participate in the budgeting for the family, 
as well as by handling their personal money allowances. 

Business education continues and is high-lighted in 
direct proportion to the business experiences of the child. 
He may visit his father’s business establishment ; he may 
have a paper route; he may have defined responsibilities 
in the home. Whether or not he is taught business skills 
and concepts at home, the child derives and formulates 
specific business attitudes. He is taught or acquires busi- 
ness knowledge and skills. He needs to be taught. Inci- 
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dental learning is not sufficient; and it is not always 
‘*good’’ learning. 

Perhaps the child learns to operate a typewriter at an 
early age if there is a typewriter in the home or if he is 
one of the fortunate few who has the opportunity to 
learn to type during the years in the elementary school. 
All the while, during the years of elementary school edu- 
cation the child is directly or indirectly acquiring in- 
formation, skills, and attitudes relative to business. He 
learns the fundamentals of arithmetic; he learns geogra- 
phy. Perhaps, in a broad sense spelling, reading, and 
writing are contributing to his business education. Cer- 
tainly his business education has been neglected should 
he be found wanting in these basic skills at a later date. 
Much of the elementary school curriculum is fused at or 
about the time the student enters the ninth grade, and 
becomes the skeletal foundation for the future business 
education. 

Business education like all other forms of education 
goes on everlastingly whether or not it is consciously 
pursued. Edueation is not static. It cannot be started 
nor can it be stopped. This is not to be construed as a 
plea for business education to be all things to all people. 
Rather, it is a plea that business education be offered to 
all people continually. 

Business education knowledge and skills are effective 
only insofar as desirable understandings and attitudes 
are developed. We have the responsibility of helping the 
students to develop understandings and constructive 
attitudes. These intangibles are brought out, emphasized 
and continuously interwoven throughout the business 
education curriculum. Definitions of business education 
skills, knowledge, understanding, and attitudes are see- 
ondary if we believe that everyone should be qualified - 
insofar as basic business education is concerned. Living 
demands this minimum. 

It has been stated that business education is constantly 
taking place in the life of the child, and that matters 
pertaining to business should be integrated in the school 
room just as the development of personality, good health 
habits, and character education are interwoven through- 
out the entire curriculum. This is to be desired, but an 
additional need exists. The general-personal business 
education skills should be scheduled and taught as a part 
of the regular school program. It is preferable that type- 
writing be taught in the later elementary grades, but if 
this subject is not offered during these years, business 
education would score a meritorious victory, as would 
the youngsters, were typewriting offered to all prior to 
their entering the tenth year of school. 

The other general-personal business education skills to 
be taught could be grouped together to form a semester 
course which might be taught during the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, or twelfth year of school. This would be in 
keeping with the traditional departmentalized and six- 
period school day. However, business knowledges and 
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skills could be taught, and pernaps more effectively, as 
part of a well-integrated program of social-business 
education. An effective and successful course of the 
nature described requires considerable planning, and 
numerous teaching aids. The general-personal business 
education skills to be taught are within the experiences 
of most young men and women. They may, therefore, 
be readily related to actual life situations. 


The Threefold Responsibility of Business Education 

We are familiar with the growth of business educa- 
tion. We are also cognizant of the fact that the expan- 
sion of a field does not necessarily imply that improve- 
ment in the area has kept pace. Business looks at itself 
through daily reports, monthly statements, and year-end 
analyses. The inventories are analyzed as the bases for 
decisions. In business education the curriculums parallel 
business inventories. Similarly, should we not center 
attention upon all phases of business education as it re- 
lates to the individuals: the vocational, the occupational 
accelerant, and the general-personal phase ? 

Vocational business edueation is provided for students 
who are interested in this occupational area. Let us 
survey our vocational business education classes: Are 
the pupils enrolled therein mastering the skills and the 
knowledge required for employment and retention by 


business? If not, let us ask why not. Have these pupils 
attained the stature which business demands for employ- 
ment and success thereafter? Granted that the individ- 
ual is a complex organism and that many things other 
than occupational proficiency and attitudes contribute 
to his occupational success, we business educators want 
to do our utmost to help each student. 

Secondly, are we doing our part with regard to pro- 
viding general business education for all students? Per- 
haps we should ask ourselves a few questions: do all the 
pupils in our school know how to send a registered let- 
ter? Do they know what a registered letter is? Does 
each pupil understand the importance of a good credit 
rating and how a credit rating is acquired? 

A third consideration necessitates the recognition by 
business educations of the importance of business educa- 
tion as a vocational accelerant for the non-vocational 
busines, education pupils who aspire to enter business 
or one of the professions. 

The business education curriculums may change but 
one of the business educator’s objectives remains con- 
stant. That is the necessity, and the desire, to aid pupils 
to conduct their business affairs (vocational or personal) 
in an efficient and satisfying manner. This is our major 
concern; and it is one which we cannot evaluate too 
frequently. 
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SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


By Loso and Agnew 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 
integrates and correlates all the re- 
lated secretarial and general office 
skills and knowledges that are neces- 
sary in a well-rounded training pro- 
gram for office occupations. The 
separate isolated skills and knowl- 
edges gained in other courses are 
woven into a realistic new pattern 
with additional skills and knowl- 
edges. 
Fundamental office duties are em- 
phasized. 

There is a functional integration of 
the subject matter and the prob- 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE PROVIDES INTE- 
GRATED TRAINING IN SKILLS AND KNOWLEDGES 


THAT WILL LEAD TO COMPETENCE ON THE JOB. 


lems. Each unit is built around 
related subject matter with em- 
phasis on applying school skills and 
knowledges to job situations. The 
activity materials with each unit 
help to carry out this plan of inte- 
gration. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
SAN FRANCISCO 


An optional workbook and a cor- 
related practice outfit in filing may 
be obtained. 
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FORUM SALESMANSHIP SAVINGS BANK 


Contributed by Willard M. Thompson, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Business Administration, Sacramento State Coll- 
lege, Sacramento, California 


Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Thompson is the cashier for ** The Sales- 
manship Savings Bank.’’ Forum readers are invited to become de- 
positors and share in the gains to be withdrawn from each issue. 


Deposit number three has to do with the age-old ques- 
tion, ‘‘ How can retail selling techniques learned in class 
be adjusted to store policy ?”’ 


Problem: 


A night-school student selling costume jewelry in a 
department store posed this question: ‘‘Our buyer re- 
quires us to show customers three items and never more 
than three at one time. We have also been told never 
to mention their prices. When I put three lapel pins 
before a customer and she shows no interest in any one 
of them, what shall T do next ?”’ 


Answer: 


After discussing this problem in class and experiment- 
ing in the store, the student found that the following 
procedure was successful: Ask the the customer which 
of the three pins is most nearly what she wants. She 
may tell you. If she does not, watch for a clue. She may 
touch one, and either inquire about it or eliminate it 
completely. Withdraw the pin she apparently likes least 
and introduce another selection. 

For example, suppose you initially show three pins 
priced at $2.50, $5.00 and $7.50 and the shopper favors 
the $7.50 item. Remove the $2.50 pin and replace it with 
a $10.00 pin, pointing out its attractive features. If she 
likes the $10.00 pin, replace the $5.00 piece with one 
priced at about $15.00. 

If, however, she does not respond to the $10.00 price- 
tag, you have probably found her spending-level in the 
$7.50 pin. At this stage you replace the $5.00 and $10.00 
pins with two other pins from the $7.50 price-range. Now 
you have three $7.50 pins before her. One should be 
modern, one conservative and the other old-fashioned. 
If she likes the modern pin, replace the old-fashioned 
one with a more modern one. If she is attracted to the 
more modern one, introduce your most fadish item. How- 
ever, when her interest remains centered on the original 
modern pin you have probably reached her final selection 
and it is time to close the sale. 
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As for avoiding the mention of prices, just turn up the 
price ticket on each pin displayed so that the customer 
ean read it for herself. Of course, say nothing about 
price. 

This technique is especially applicable when you are 
dealing with assertive, domineering customers because it 
affords them the satisfaction of having decided for them- 
selves even though the salesperson has controlled the 
entire selection process. 


Principles Involved: 

1. Salespeople can and must adapt their selling tech- 
niques to store policy. 

2. Salespeople can determine a customer’s price-range 
without asking the embarrassing question, ‘‘ How 
much do you want to spend ?’’ 

3. Salespeople can ‘‘take charge’’ of the sales inter- 
view without appearing aggressive. 


Stimulating wy from the 


Prentice-Hall Distributive Education Series 


Merchandise Information for 


Successful Selling 
By Harry @. Packer and Louise S. Hitchcock 


310 pages 6” x 9” 
ESSENTIALS OF CASHIERING 
By Brice W. Cecil 106 pages 6” x 9” 


STORE SALESMANSHIP, 


By Brisco, Griffith and Robinson 435 pages 6” x 9” 


APPLIED RETAILING 


By Louise Hitchcock 222 pages 8%” x 11” 


SUCCESSFUL SALESMANSHIP. 
Special Edition 


By Paul W. Ivey 481 pages 514” x 8” 

Introduction to Modern 
Retailing 

By Brisco and Arnowitt 341 pages 6” x 9” 


Send for your free examination copies today! 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 


Publishers of Thomas Natural Shorthand Texts 
Now Taught in More Schools and Business Colleges 
Than Ever Before 
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UNITED SERVICES 


OFFICE STANDARDS AND 
COOPERATION WITH BUSINESS 


NOMA STUDIES OFFICE JOB 
REQUIREMENTS II 


Contributed by Vera V. Green, Chairman, Vocational Re- 
quirements Committee, National Office Management 
Association, Botwinik Brothers of Mass., Inc., Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts 


This article is being written as a follow-up to ‘‘NOMA 
Studies Office Job Requirements’? by Wayne Reesman, 
former Co-chairman of the Vocational Requirements 
Committee of the National Office Management Associa- 
tion, which appeared in the May 1949 issue of the UBEA 
Forum. In his report, Mr. Reesman outlined the Com- 
mittee’s plans for conducting the first major activity of 
the Vocational Requirements Program. This was, in 
brief, to be a solicitation of information by question- 
naire on ‘‘Office Job Specifications’? in use by member 
companies throughout the United States. From the an- 


Attend Summer 
School in the Colorful 
Southwest 


Highlands University, located in 
Cool the northeast corner of New Mexico, 
offers you the ideal combination of 


Climate 
cool climate and mountain recrea- 
° tional facilities that will make your 
' summer school a highly enjoyable 
experience. 
Courses A carefully selected guest faculty, 


headed by Dr. Paul S. Lomax, head 
‘ of the business education department 
at New York University, will join the 


First Term 

June 5 — regular faculty to provide a broad 

July 14 and interesting program on both the 

graduate and undergraduate levels. 

A card will bring a catalogue. 

Second Term Southwest Conference 

July 15— on Business Education 

August 18 June 16-17 


HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY 
LAS VEGAS, NEW MEXICO 
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ticipated returns, the committee hoped to establish some 
form of employment or work standards for the more 
common office jobs. These standards were to be made 
available to employers and business teachers, thus pro- 
viding both with identical objectives, specific and de- 
fined, leaving no room for conjecture. 


Importance of Work Standards 


The committee, aware of the importance and the mag- 
nitude of the task ahead, rolled up its sleeves and went 
to work. First the over-all subject of work standards 
from a businessman’s point of view was analyzed. This 
resulted in a definite conviction that the project was the 
answer to one of the greatest problems facing office man- 
agers today—the reduction of office costs! Indeed, the 
current highly competitive market has provided the first 
great challenge to peacetime office managers—the oppor- 
tunity of helping their companies meet competition by 
lowering office operating expenses. The establishment of 
work standards is one of the most effective means of ac- 
complishing just this purpose, as it raises the level and 
standardizes occupational competency. 

The setting up of work standards in individual compa- 
nies is a long and complicated process. In the first place, 
there is a general misconception of the term itself. Ac- 
tually, work standards can apply to one or all of the 
following ; beginning job standards, within-the-job stand- 
ards, promotional standards, and production standards. 
In the second place, few companies will spare the time, 
energy, and expense necessary to measure office output, 
which is essential in setting any type of standards; nor 
do they have the knowledge of time study and the tech- 
nical experience so often required. The Vocational Re- 
quirements Committee, therefore, as one of the services 
of the National Office Management Association, is at- 
tempting to do this job. We hope, ultimately, to establish 
workable work standards covering all phases of office 
activity, yet simpie and flexible enough to apply to all 
sizes of offices and to all types of businesses. 

The next step in the program was to review all of the 
articles that had been written, surveys conducted, edu- 
cational and organizational projects completed which 
were in any way related to the subjects of work stand- 
ards or vocational requirements. Outside of a few spe- 
cialized forms. for work measurenient, some tailor-made 
performance and production standards (designed for the 
most part to fit the needs of specific companies), and a 
great assembly of statistics on job content, we found 
nothing we believed could be utilized by the majority of 
office managers, who knew all too little of keystrokes, 
lines of typewriting, pages, or extensions per hour. 


UBEA Forum 


Preliminary Survey 


With these preliminaries behind us, the committee de- 
cided upon its plan of action. For this year, to assure 
ourselves of completion of the first objective of our ex- 
tensive program, we would work with threshold job re- 
quirements only! We selected three jobs for study, the 
most ordinary ones of course, and yet those which em- 
bodied more than one skill — stenographer, caleulating 
machine operator, and file clerk. 

Members of the committee represent a good geograph- 
ical cross-section of the country. Therefore, it was 
thought best to conduct first a pilot study in the form 
of a questionnaire dealing with these three jobs in four 
home cities: San Francisco, California; Columbia, Mis- 
souri; Montreal, Canada; and Worcester, Massachusetts. 
The information obtained from this experimental survey 
would serve as the basis for the preparation of a later 
questionnaire to be circulated on a nation-wide scale 
about March 1, 1950, to NOMA’s 10,000 members. This 
national study will be conducted in cooperation with the 
Surveys and Inquiries Division of NOMA, and will con- 
stitute the annual major activity of this department. 


On November 15, the committee mailed the prelimi- 
nary questionnaires with accompanying letters to office 
managers in the four pilot areas. They read as follows: 


TO NOMA MEMBERS: San Francisco, Columbia, 
Montreal, and Worcester Chapters 

Do you, as an Office Manager, know what constitutes a 
good day’s work from your employees? Is your com- 
pany getting full value received for payroll dollars ex- 
pended? Is your office just another one of a vast ma- 
jority today operating on an excessive cost basis 
primarily because of inefficient and poorly trained em- 
ployees? NOMA’s National Vocational Requirements 
Committee is working for a solution to this problem 
and our first step is to determine: 


1. What should Office Managers expect of beginning 
employees? 


2. Do students leaving school to enter the business- 
world measure up to these qualifications? 

We all know in many cases they do not! We also know 
if applicants came to us from the schools sufficiently edu- 
eated, in physical, mental, and manual skills, to meet the 
requirements of even our common office jobs, the whole 
employment picture would be miraculously improved. 
Therefore, Office Managers need not only to know what to 
expect of beginning employees, but to communicate these 
expectations to the schools. You can help this program 
and your company as well, by filling out the enclosed 
questionnaire. We have selected three basic office jobs: 


1. Stenographer 
2. Caleulating Machine Operator 
3. File Clerk 


What do you require of a beginning employee in each of 
these jobs? What are your minimum specifications? Every 
office has some kind of job descriptions in use for the hir- 
ing of personnel. What are yours for these three jobs? 
In filling out the forms, disregard the amount of time an 
employee spends in the performance of each kind of work 
—it may be a full-time job, or, in the small office, a com- 
bination of the three. Whichever it is, be sure to treat 
each job specification separately under the proper classi- 
fication. 

VOCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS COMMITTEF, 

National Office Management Association. 


(Continued on page 39) 


The Consumer Education Library 
For Clubs—Schools— Civic Groups 


Here is a unique library of ‘‘best sellers’’ of practical 
value to you. It’s Household Finance Corporation’s 
famous library of Money Management and Better 
Buymanship booklets. 


Practical Guides to Better Living 


These 31 “‘best sellers” have helped countless fam- 
ilies. The Money Management series discuss differ- 
ent phases of family expense as applied to the budget. 
The Better Buymanship series. present facts on how 
to buy, use and care for shoes, furniture, food and 
many other household items. 


Just Look At These Timely Titles: 


The Food Dollar fy pales souiee The Health Dollar 


Authoritative Up-To-Date Material 


The Consumer Education Department of HFC has 
been publishing this library since 1932. As new infor- 
mation becomes available, books are completely 
revised and rewritten. Contents are checked by 
national authorities to insure accuracy. 


Complete library of 31 booklets comes boxed in two 
attractive volumes, sells for $1.75. Simply fill in 
the coupon and mail it today. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corporation 
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UNITED SERVICES 
BOOK REVIEWS 


How to Organize and Operate a Small Busi- 
ness, by Pearce C. Kelley and Kenneth 
Lawyer, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949, 803 
pages, $5.00. 


THIS book is appropriately dedicated to 
‘*An American way of life.’’ The small 
business, an important aspect of our democ- 
racy, deserves the definitive treatment which 
it has received at the hands of two able 
authors who have pooled their experience 
and findings over a twenty-year period. Pre- 
sented in terms of tested experience are 
facts gained through business counseling 
and the conduct of extensive surveys, from 
information obtained from the U. S. gov- 
ernment and a variety of additional author- 
itative sources. 

Numerically, the small business occupies 
an important position, since 90% of all 
businesses are classified as ‘‘small.’’ Statis- 
tically viewed, a fairly wide range in physi- 
‘al size and properties may be possible be- 
fore a business is termed ‘‘big.’’ In the 
social sense, the concept is held to be ‘‘a 
combination of social values, a pattern of 
civie life, a free society, and a healthy com- 
petitive community.’’ Attributes cited as 
common to small businesses include: inde- 
pendent management, owner capital, local 
area of operation, and relatively small size 
within the industry. How to Organize and 
Operate a Small Business focuses attention 
upon the contributions of the small business, 
and shows how it may continue to play an 
important role in preserving competition in 
our economy. 

Three types of business organization ap- 
propriate for the small business are empha- 
sized: the individual proprietorship, the 
partnership, and the corporation. Some at- 
tention is given to the voluntary chain 
member as a form of small business owner- 
ship. Within these forms, three major fields 
are considered: merchandising, manufactur- 
ing, and service businesses. Appraisal of 
present and future prospects for a business, 
judgment formation in regard to loeation, 
methods of financing, the establishment of 
organized policies and adequate record keep- 
ing are among topics developed. Superiority 
in personnel as a major competitive advan- 
tage is indicated as a possibility for the 
small organization. 

At the turn of a half-century dominated 
by bigness in business, it is heartening to 
note the persistence of the small business 
unit, despite an appalling yearly mortality 
rate. High on the list of causes of failure 
is the inadequate preparation of many who 
enter business for themselves. Undoubtedly, 
this noninsurable danger could be lessened 
by intelligent management. 
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An Introduction to Business Principles and 
Practices, by John R. Craf, Harper & 
Brothers, 1949, 578 pages, $4.50. 


THE young person facing a business career 
in the second half of this century comes to 
this experience with a set of concepts unlike 
those held by a preceding generation. His 
preparation for understanding what he ob- 
serves is likely to contain many gaps. Born 
between two World Wars, he has missed the 
drama of the business scene of the twenties, 
and the shocking impact of the depression 
thirties. He observes many conflicts and 
paradoxes which his elders have been unable 
to resolve. He observes, also, the phenomena 
of an expanding economy, and a pattern of 
business organizational structure which, to 
date, has been able to survive a series of 
depressions and wars. 

John R. Graf, with the aid of specialists 
in the fields of government, economics, and 
business, has undertaken the difficult assign- 
ment of interpreting current business con- 
duct to the young student. The materials of 
An Introduction to Business Principles and 
Practices have been chosen to help those who 
may not have an opportunity to become 
specialists in business administration, but 
who need an adequate background for the 
understanding of business practice. 

As might be expected with such broad 
treatment, some subjects have been disposed 
of with brief comment. The topics selected 
for expansion have been handled with pre- 
cision and conciseness, and are presented in 
a manner which imparts an easy familiarity 
with basic business principles, and with their 
application in the business world. 

The structure of the business unit and its 
relation to local, state and federal govern- 
ment, is presented, as well as business or- 
ganization as a process, in which the human 
factor is considered. Employment, training, 
and the adaptation of the worker to his job; 
methods of wage payment, labor-manage- 
ment problems, and labor legislation are dis- 
cussed. Government assistance to business, 
in addition to government regulation. is 
noted. In a section on insurance devoted 
mainly to the insurable risks of business, the 
value of life insurance as a business asset 
is considered. A summary of the needs of 
the business man for factual information is 
given, and available and reliable sources for 
reference material are cited. 

In many cases the statistical material used 
bears the date 1948, thus overcoming a lag 
which sometimes exists between the prepara- 
tion of copy and the date of publication. As 
to the matter of format and readability, this 
is one of the most attractive of the books 
which have made a recent appearance in the 
field of business organization. 


JESSIE GRAHAM, Editor 
HYLA SNIDER, Associate Editor 


Basic Data of the American Economy, by 
W. Nelson Peach and Walter Krause, 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1948, 209 pages, 
$2.00. 


THE materials used in Basic Data of the 
American Economy have been selected from 
government and private statistical agencies 
for the use of students of elementary eco- 
nomics (on the college level) and primarily 
for those who do not take advanced work in 
economics. 

Representative areas of economic life have 
been studied, including such subjects as pri- 
vate incomes, savings, and consumer ex- 
penditures; taxation and the public debt; 
natural resources; price levels; manufactur- 
ing; and regulation of business. 

This is not a book for browsing. It de- 
mands the concentrated interest of the read- 
er—an interest which presupposes familiarity 
with economic principles. The integration of 
economic data is facilitated by the use of 
full-page tables and the accompanying 
charts, which illustrates trends in this coun- 
try and which, in some cases, provides com- 
parative studies of conditions in other coun- 
tries of the world. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Stenographers Reference Manual, by Lenna 
A. Larsen and Apollonia M. Koebele, 
Southwestern Publishing Company, 


1949, 154 pages, (Rev. ed., paper 
bound), 48 cents. 
THIS attractive and carefully prepared 


style manual, in a new and convenient form, 
retains many good features of former edi- 
tions, and includes changes which bring its 
materials into line with current practice. 


Directed Homework in Gregg Shorthand, by 
I. H. Young, The Gregg Publishing 
Company, 1949, 140 pages, $1.20. 


THIS workbook provides additional practice 
in written work for daily assignments which 
follow in sequence the content of Gregg 
Shorthand Manual Simplified. 


Effective Secretarial Practice, by Esther K. 
Beamer, J. Marshall Hanna, and Es- 
telle L. Popham, Southwestern Publish- 
ing Company, 1949, 644 pages, (Rev. 
ed.), $4.00. (Workbook under prepara- 
tion.) 


QUESTIONS, problems, and projects add 
to the usefulness of this book as a text for 
college and university students. Teachers 
and secretaries will find it a valuable refer- 
ence book. 


UBEA x 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


n answer fo O 


THERE WILL BE A SIMPLIFIED GREGG EDITION 
OF FORKNER, OSBORNE, AND O’BRIEN’S 


CORRELATED DICTATION 
AND TRANSCRIPTION 


The successful book so widely used in the regular Gregg and Pitman 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 


Editions. 


Ready next fall 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


Office Standards 


(Continued from page 37) 


The questionnaire, comprised of three parts, one for 
each job, asked for this information: 

1. Detailed description of duties, responsibilities and 
equipment used. 

2. Characteristics required? (a) Knowledge & Skills, 
(b) Edueation, (¢) Physical, and (d) Mental. 

3. Entrance tests given. 

4. In-service training provided. 


On the deadline date for returns, December 15, an 
approximate twenty-five per cent response had been re- 
ceived. This was more than had been hoped for, but the 
content of information was the really remarkable part of 
the study. The replies varied to an almost impossible 
stretch of the imagination. Here are a few of the unique 
and unusual replies: 


Skills: 

Typewriting speed for beginning stenographers ranged 
from 40 to 80 words a minute. Shorthand writing speed 
from 60 to 120 words a minute. Transcribing speed from 
25 to 60 words a minute. — 


Education: 
From grade school graduate (file clerk) to two years 
of college. One company reported for beginning 
stenographers, ‘‘High school only—college not an 
asset.’’ 


Marca, 1950 


Physical Characteristics: 


‘*Female—18 and up.’’ ‘‘Female, 21 to 30 years of 
age.’’ “‘Up to age 35.’’ ‘‘Good Tailoring.’’ ‘‘Per- 
sonal Favors.’’ ‘‘Practice of sports.’’ ‘‘Good phy- 
sique.’’ ‘‘Robust’’ (applied to all three jobs). 
‘‘Minimum weight 135 lbs., no height limit, all 
jobs.’’ ‘‘Good looks an asset’’ (by company who re- 
ported under Education, ‘‘ College not an asset’’). 
‘*Large enough to sit at a desk comfortably and cor- 
rectly.’’ ‘‘Tall enough to reach top drawer of file 
cabinet and rugged enough to be on feet most of 
day.”’ 


Mental Characteristics: 
‘*Horse sense.’’? ‘‘Common sense.’’ ‘‘ Quiet, but not 
timid.’’ ‘‘Quick on the trigger intellect.’ ‘‘Must 
forget about the clock.’’ ‘‘Must learn how to be a 
crack secretary.”’ 


Does this somewhat humorous and slightly ridiculous 
summary mean the pilot study was a waste of time? Cer- 
tainly not! To the contrary, it enhanced our efforts to 
bring the thinking of office managers into more practical, 
and we hope, more uniform channels. 

As a result of this pilot study, the objective remains 
the same, but the avenue of approach has changed en- 
tirely!' Two conclusions were drawn from the prelimi- 
nary survey: First, that at least ninety per cent of all 
offices do not have any form of written job specifications, 
either for beginning employees or for within-the-job pro- 
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You can do your 
best teaching with... 


HADLEY 
ACCOUNTING 
COURSES 


Accounting Principles 
Executive Accounting 
Payroll Accounting 
Simplified Record Keeping 
Elements of Accounting 
Applied Bookkeeping 
Manufacturing Accounting 
Clerical Practice 

Payroll Record Keeping 


These Hadley courses provide both theory and 
practice for more complete student training. 


Write for evaluation forms 
on any of the courses listed 
above. 


ESTABLISHED 
1912 


330 No. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles 12, California 
Sales offices in most principal cities. 


CHARLES R. HADLEY COMPANY 
? 330 No. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 4 
a _| would like to see an evaluation set on 4 
4 Sign and pin this coupon to your school letterhead. : 

a TITLE H 
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motions. Second, the ten per cent who do have written 
job specifications represent only the largest companies. 

The immediate aim is to make all office managers con- 
scious of beginning job standards. This we hope to ac- 
complish through the medium of the National Question- 
naire, which has been set up in objective form. Office 
managers, in checking their replies to questions will have 
the opportunity to see for themselves the list of possible 
mental, manual, and physical requirements they should 
expect from beginning employees. 

After the returns have been received and tabulated, 
the committee plans to release, about May 1, 1950, rec- 
ommended standards of proficiency for beginning ste- 
nographers, calculating machine operators, and _ file 
clerks, which it is believed will be acceptable to the 
majority of businesses and schools. In addition to manual 
standards, we hope to include our suggestions for physi- 
cal and mental standard requirements. These will, of 
necessity, be the very minimum, but they will be an im- 
provement over ‘‘common sense.’’ 

The committee believes that seventy-five per cent of 
our offices would benefit by the establishment of such 
beginning job standards, through the reduction of costs 
as the result of the increase in office efficiency. There 
is also another advantage. Many insufficiently trained 
employees already working in offices would have to set 
about improving their ability and personal characteris- 
tics in order to compete with job entrants, and there we 
have a benefit within the job as well as at the threshold. 

Definitely, the development of standards is the theme 
of the day, but it is a long hard road, and every step 
forward must be taken with the greatest of care. To 
those of us who serve on NOMA’s Vocational Require- 
ments Committee, it is heartening to know we have at 
least made a beginning. 


Shorthand 


(Continued from page 24) 


is it placed? Is the name typed in capitals? How 
many spaces should I leave above the name? Should 
I underscore a space for a signature? 

35. Does the dictator have an official title to be shown 
following his name? Does the title go on the same 
line as the name, set off by a comma, or on the line 
below? Does the length of the name and the title 
have anything to do with their placement? 

36. When typing reference initials, are the initials of the 
dictator and the typist both put in capitals, or small 
letters? Shall I use the diagonal, colon, or hyphen to 
separate the initials, or merely leave a space between 
them? 

37. Shall I address an envelope? How should the address 
be placed on the envelope? Is a return address to be 
typed on the envelope? Should the style of the ad- 
dress on the envelope conform to the inside address of 
the letter? 

38. If carbon copies are made, should they be attached to 
the original with a paper clip? Shall I also clip the 
envelope to the original? Is it better arrangement to 
put the flap on the envelope in front, or should the 
addressed side of the envelope be in front? 

39. How and when should the material be placed on the 
desk of an employer for signature? (Continued) 


UBEA Forum 


A tabulation of the decisions which had to be made 
in transcribing the letter given above shows how they 
may be classified under the four transcription skills of 
shorthand, typewriting, English, and periphery skills. 


Classification of Decisions 


Before Transcription Starts 
Shorthand 2 Ss 


Typewriting 2 3 9 13 14 15 16 17 
English 6 7 I 
Periphery Skills 9 10 11 12 
During Transcription 
Shorthand 28 30 32 
Typewriting 6 S$ 9 TE 2s 25 


26 27 28 29 30 32 33 34 35 36 37 


Periphery Skills 28 30 31 38 39 


Conclusions 


On the basis of the foregoing, the following implica- 
tions seem to be indicated: 

The teaching of transcription certainly includes much 
more than the teaching of ‘‘shorthand.”’ 

With so many decisions in this particular letter in- 
volving skills in typewriting, it points out that a certain 
degree of skill in typewriting should be prerequisite to 
the study of shorthand. In addition, typewriting needs 
to be taught in connection with transcription. 

To be an efficient teacher of transcription, one must 
be able to teach English usage, grammar, punctuation, 
capitalization, hyphenation and spelling. English rules 
and principles take on a different application in the 
transcription classroom. 

The very important matter of arrangement of work 
materials to economize on time, motion and energy— 
referred to as related periphery skills in the art of tran- 
seription—should be included in our classroom teaching. 
Often the student is left to discover haphazardly ways 
of arranging materials in and around his desk. This 
phase of transcription should be taught systematically, 
as it greatly contributes to the efficiency of the typist, 
stenographer, or secretary. 

It was also apparent, in classifying the decisions, that 
many did not belong exclusively to shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, English or periphery skills, but an overlapping was 
obvious. This suggests that a facile correlation of these 
four skills is necessary for productive transcription, and 
confirms the fact that transcription is a complex skill 
which requires sympathetic teaching. 

In the transcription of a mailable letter from short- 
hand notes, the student in the classroom or the secretary 
on the job must exercise a’ great deal of judgment. 

The transcription teacher can do a better job in the 
classroom if he makes an analytical and objective at- 
tempt to determine what decisions must be made on the 
part of his students when they are developing skills in 
transcription and then teaches the knowledge needed to 
make those decisions wisely. 


MarcuH, 1950 


Watch those 


students 


...when they try the 


new typewriter ribbon! 
Certainly they'll be pleased, because better typing results 
are instantly apparent with the remarkable new Remington 
Rand All Nylon Typewriter Ribbon. 

Printwork that’s cameo clear because nylon fibres don’t 
“fuzz”... extra length for fewer ribbon changes—less soil- 
ing and smudging of letters and practice sheets . . . with 
these plus-values your students will turn in better work, 
learn faster. 

And you'll smile too—over amazing Nylon Ribbon econ- 
omy. Superfine weave and exclusive ribbon inks mean far 
longer use. You’ll save as you never saved before with the 
new Remington Rand All Nylon Typewriter Ribbon. 

Send the coupon today for 
full details. 


BUSINESS MACHINES AND SUPPLIES DIVISION, DEPT. BF-3 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
I would like to have the full cost-saving story on the 
new Remington Rand All Nylon Typewriter Ribbon. 
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New GREGG Books 


Leslie-Zoubek’s Dictation 
for Mailable Transcripts 


A teacher’s volume of new dictation material 
correlated lesson by lesson with the learning 
exercises in Gregg Transcription Simplified, 
by the same authors. 248 pp. $2.20, list. 


Robinson-Blackler’s 
Today’s Business 


A text for eleventh- and twelfth-year classes 
in the organization and operation of business, 
with special attention to small-store operation, 


the service function, and job getting. 


Strand’s Salesmanship for Vocational 
aud Personal Use 


A new college book that (1) teaches the funda- 
mental principles of selling and (2) uses that 
presentation as a springboard to develop per- 


sonality and career conduct. 


Delta Pi Epsilon’s 1949 
Business Education Index 


A guide to all the literature and research in 
business education prepared in 1949. Back 
to prewar size. Complete author and subject 
guide. Order only from New York. $1.50, net. 


bregg Publishing Co. 


OF McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 18 
Chicago 6 
San Francisco 3 


Dallas 1 
Toronto 1 
London W.C. 1 
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Teaching Aids 
(Continued from page 31) 
a community. Various types of deposits are discussed. All 
types of deposits blend together into a single working fund, 
a percentage of which the bank uses for its investments and 
loans. Investments in U. S. Bonds, schools, public buildings, 
and public works are studied. Personal loans and mortgages 
are briefly discussed. Types of banks, services rendered, 
and banks’ services to the individual are all topies of dis- 
cussion. 
II. LOANS WORK FOR YOU. 

Some of the topics which have been worked into this lesson 
include: (1) meaning of eredit, (2) history of changes in 
credit, (3) types of loans and basis of bank credit, (4) com- 
mercial loans, (5) mortgage loans, (6) agricultural loans, 
(7) personal loans, and (8) loans to veterans. 

Ill. HOW MUCH WILL YOUR DOLLAR BUY. (not shown) 
Explains how the dollar serves us as (1) a medium of ex- 
change, (2) a reserve for the future, (3) a standard of future 
payment, and (4) a measure of value. The relationship of 
money, price, and purchasing power, is discussed. How do 
changing prices affect a fixed-income group, wage earners, 
debtors and creditors, and business men as a group? Some 
explanation is offered for the influence on purchasing power 
of such forces as: (1) supply, (2) demand, (3) money and 
credit related to supply and demand, (4) tariffs, (5) taxes, 
(6) price-fixing, and (7) fair-trade laws. 

IV. CHECKS IN ACTION. 

Three basic advantages of checks, speed and convenience, 
safety, and the fact that every check makes a round trip, 
are explained. Some special topics included in the lesson 
are: (1) opening a checking account, (2) making a deposit, 
(3) writing a check, (4) proper endorsement, and (5) im- 
portance of reconciling a bank statement promptly. Char- 
acteristics of regular, special, and joint accounts are pointed 
out. Brief explanations are offered regarding travelers 
checks, certified checks, cashier’s checks, and officer’s checks. 


V. YOUR MONEY SERVES YOU IN MANY WAYS. 
A fifth chart, ‘‘Your Money Serves You in Many Ways,’’ 
which has been used by some high-school groups, is not 
available from Study Plans, Ine., at the present time. We do 
not have enough information about the chart to be able to 
discuss its contents. 

The Posterama Program is intended to supplement 
existing study materials in business studies, social stud- 
ies, economics, and other courses of instruction which 
touch on banking and finance. It has been used success- 
fully at all levels above the eighth grade, but seems to 
be especially well suited to the eleventh and twelfth 
grades. 

Teachers may present the entire Posterama Program 
in four to ten sessions depending upon the amount of 
time available. Selected reference reading, activity pro- 
jects, and direct contacts with local banks are recom- 
mended to teachers to help round out the theme of the 
program. Bankers are urged to help the educators by 
planning bank tours, supplying specimen forms, and at- 
tending classroom sessions to answer questions if the 
teacher requires such assistance. In some cases a repre- 
sentative of the bank may actually lead the class in dis- 
cussion. 

Posterama study units may be secured by applying 
to one’s local banker, who will make the necessary ar- 
rangements through the state bankers association for 
delivery of the material, in the quantities desired, to 
your school. 
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Typewriting 
(Continued from page 26) 


stepped up under these tenseless situations. 

5. Devices are a most pleasant topic to discuss, but 
much has already been ably written on kinds of devices, 
handling of devices, and so forth, so that I shall not 
dwell on this subject, except to add my approbation of 
devices at the hands of imaginative, resourceful, and 
clever teachers. 

Summary 


To summarize: Remedial teaching of typewriting 
should be considered seriously before any teaching is 
done and before any new machine part or new typing 
subject is introduced. The capable, experienced teacher 
knows where difficulties fall and attempts to avoid such 
difficulties rather than depend upon later teaching to 
remedy pitfalls. 

There are so many chance errors to which a cause can- 
not be assigned, as well as so many extraneous psycho- 
logical and physiological causes for errors, that it is gen- 
erally futile to designate specific practice for any one 
particular error seen on paper. 

The success of the class depends upon the teacher—he 
reflects efficiency, alertness, interest, poise, business atti- 
tude, and thereby inculeates eagerness and a desire on 
the part of the students to typewrite skillfully and effi- 
ciently. 

Again, as always, we must return at all stages in the 
training of typists to the fundamentals of good typewrit- 
ing technique and control, in addition to the many other 
factors supplied by the good teacher. Then, and only 
then, are typists trained so that they meet the demands 
of business. 


Bookkeeping 


(Continued from page 28) 


working out a number of problems involving the section 
in which difficulties have been observed. 

After the pupils have the statements well in mind, the 
element of competition can be introduced to give them 
some added incentive for increasing their rates of pro- 
duction. As each pupil completes his chart, give him a 
number indicating whether he finished first, second, or 
tenth. Your students will race to complete the job. The 
fact that abbreviations are used and that they are work- 
ing primarily with ideas and figures, will enable them 
to complete their work within a very short time. Try it. 
You may be surprised. Of course, the element of com- 
petition can be over-emphasized very easily. Watch for 
bad practices and for undesirable attitudes toward any 
procedure you use. 

The block charts serve as rough drafts from which the 
pupils can prepare their final statements. If the charts 
are prepared in class as recommended, the practice of 
copying will be discouraged. There is no time for it. 
Most of the final statement may then be prepared as 
homework. Neatness, legibility, and arrangement should 
be stressed in the final copy which may be prepared more 
leisurely. 
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OFFICE METHODS, SYSTEMS, 
AND PROCEDURES 


By IRVIN A. HERRMANN, Office Manager, Servel, Inc. 


A NEW REFERENCE MANUAL and working tool for 
everyone interested in improving day-to-day office operations. 
The book explains how to analyze office methods and put 
into practice the systems and procedures best adapted for 
carrying out business objectives in the most efficient way. 

approx. 530 pages, $7.00 


THE SECRETARY'S BOOK 


By S. J. WANOUS and L. W. ERICKSON, both of 
University of California at Los Angeles 
RECOGNIZING that the modern secretary’s responsibility 
includes much besides a facility in taking dictation and an 
adeptness at the typewriter, this volume meets the need for 
a handbook of information about and guidance in all the 
many problems which a secretary encounters daily in a busy 
office. Revised Edition 597 pages, $4.00 


HOW 10 FILE AND INDEX 


By BERTHA M. WEEKS, Director, Chicago Bureau of 
Filing and Indexing 


MAKES AVAILABLE the best filing methods that have 
been developed in modern business. From a wide and 
varied experience in studying filing problems of many busi- 
nesses, reorganizing systems, and training personnel, the 
author has covered certain fundamental principles which 
stand out as the key to all filing problems. Revised Printing. 

296 pages, $2.50 


RHYTHMIC TYPEWRITING 


By W. C. MAXWELL, Hinsdale High School; JAMES L. 
MURSELL, Columbia University; and ALBERT C. 


FRIES, Northwestern University 
A DISTINCTIVE TEXT that embodies an idea of type- 
writing which has been matured through years of classroom 
practice. The authors have prepared the material in easy 
steps to establish good rhythmic patterns of action which 
lead the student quickly to acceptable typing form, correct 
control, and speed. 213 pages, $2.00 


MATHEMATICS OF BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 


By WILLIAM S. SCHLAUCH and THEODORE LANG, 
both of New York University 

SUITABLE for a thorough, well-rounded course, as well as 
for general reference. Develops ability to make routine 
calculations in the most efficient way and to handle the 
more difficult financial problems with confidence in the 
correctness of the analysis and the final result. 

548 pages plus 116 pages of exercises, $4.50 


EFFECTIVE TALKING 
IN CONFERENCE 


By JOHN MANTLE CLAPP 


DEALS with the handling of informal discussion in confer- 
ences and small meetings where decisions are made and 
plans worked out, and where winning the point requires the 
precise aim of public speaking as well as the naturalness of 
conversation. Includes suggestions and exercises for devel- 
oping readier command of the mechanisms of presentation. 

} 140 pages, $2.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
1S East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Extra time for 
Valuable Junior 
Exee Experience 


~ That’s what her Ediphone training 
gained for Ethel Griffin 


Clhel Guffin is Asst. Supervisor to 
Miss Helen Weldon, Supervisor 
of the Ediphone Department, Marsh & 
McLennan, Inc., in New York. 
Because her Edison Voicewriter eliminates 
time-consuming shorthand, Ethel has time to 
assist Miss Marion Dean, Director of 


Personnel, and therefore 
gains valuable Junior 
Executive experience. | 
While Miss Dean talks 
her correspondence away 
at her convenience, Ethel 
takes care of other work for 
her. This way Ethel can plan 
her work so that she is free to 


Ediphone Training ; 
devote herself to important 
Junior Executive duties. 
uates can get ahead with 
Ediphone training. 


Write for more informa- 
tion about the Ediphone 
Voice Writing Course which 
enables you to train your 
students through complete 
school material, completely 
integrated with English, 
typing and other secretarial 
subjects. 


Tuomas A. Epison, Inc., West Orange, New Jersey 
In Canada: Tuomas A. Eprson oF Canaba, Ltp., Toronto 1, Ont. 


Teacher's manual, 
student text, 18 rec- 
ords, certificate of pro- 
ficiency, certificate of 

achievement, letter- 

head pads, qualifying. 

fests, new secretarial 


> 
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UBEA ADVANCES TESTING PROGRAM 


Since the days of Horace Mann, emphasis has been placed upon the study . 


of written tests as a measure of achievement in the learning process. Years of 
study and research have caused expansion of tests to cover not only the measure 
of achievement, but also the measure of mental ability, personality, and aptitudes. 
Up to the present time the development of tests in the field of business education 
has been limited almost entirely to the area of achievement. 


Much progress has been made in achievement tests in business education 
which is, in this respect, far ahead of most other subject-matter fields. Several 
publishing companies have employed testing experts to write and standardize 
tests for various business textbooks which they publish. State, regional, and loeal 
contests have made a great contribution toward making business teachers con- 
scious of good achievement testing. Years ago the manufacturers of typewriters 
developed tests in typewriting speed and accuracy—long before tests were used 
extensively in other fields. 


The value of achievement tests in business education was recognized by the 
National Council for Business Education prior to 1946 when it was merged with 
the Department of Business Education of the National Education Association to 
form the present United Business Education Association. When the typewriting 
companies abandoned their programs of testing, the National Council, convinced 
of the need for instruments of measurement in the subject, revised the students’ 
Typewriting Tests and made them available to teachers of typewriting. They are 
now prepared and revised annually by the Department of Business Education of 
Indiana University. They are devised to measure levels of attainment and place 
emphasis on marketable productivity rather than accomplishments of speed goals. 


Various national studies have shown that only ten per cent, and in no study 
more than fifty per cent, of the students who graduate from high school are 
vocationally capable of holding positions in business. The United Business Eduea- 
tion Association cooperates with the National Office Management Association in 
preparing a series of office occupations tests and its members use the results as a 
basis of employment. The tests are designed to determine whether or not the 
knowledge and skill acquired by the student is up to the standard required by 
business in the performance of duties in five major areas—general office clerical, 
machine calculation, bookkeeping, typewriting, stenography, and general in- 
formation. 


Business teachers should be proud of the leadership provided by the United 
Business Education Association in keeping business education at the front in the 
development of achievement tests. It is expected that UBEA, with the aid of 
information assembled by its Research Foundation, will soon develop those areas 


‘ which, up to this time, have been neglected. Cooperation in the use of the testing 


service developed by UBEA will aid in providing all areas of education with 
leadership in testing. 


Ceci. Puckett, Past President, UBEA. 
Dean, School of Business Administration, 
University of Denver. 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


NEWS, PLANS, AND PROGRAMS OF DIVISIONS 


ut 


NABTTI 


Of the one hundred fifty-eight member 
institutions, thirty-seven sent delegates 
to the Atlantie City Convention of 
NABTTI which was held on February 
24-25. The report of meetings will ap- 
pear in the next issue of the Forum and 
the proceedings will be published in a 
later bulletin of the association. 

The institutions and names of official 
delegates registered are listed below: 


Teachers College of Connecticut—Albert 
C. Mossin 

University of Florida—John H. Moorman 

Florida State College—J. Frank Dame 

Clark College (Georgia)—Larzette G. Hale 

Georgia Teachers College—Cameron Brem- 
seth 

Northwestern University—Albert C. Fries 

Ball State Teachers College (Indiana)— 
Robert P. Bell 

Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia) 
—E. C. McGill 

University of Michigan—John M. Trytten 

Mississippi State College for Women— 
Margaret Buchanan 

College of St. Elizabeth (New Jersey)— 
Sister Eleanor Maria Pettit 

New Jersey State Teachers College—M. 
Herbert Freeman 

City College of New York—John W. Over- 
bey 

Teachers College, Columbia University— 
Hamden L. Forkner : 

Hunter College (New York)—James R. 
Meehan 

New York University—Paul S. Lomax 

Skidmore College (New York)—Mary E. 


Glaney 
University of North Dakota—Dorothy L. 
Travis 


Findlay College (Ohio)—Bernice Shuder 

State Teachers College (Pennsylvania)— 
Richard G. Hallisy 

Temple University (Pennsylvania)—Helen 
C. Callaghan 

Drexel Institute of Technology (Pennsyl- 
vania)—Dorothy E. Hons 

Carnegie Institute of Technology (Penn- 
sylvania)—-Margaret H. Ely 

University of Pittsburgh—D. D. Lessen- 
berry 

Pennsylvania State College—James Gem- 
mell 

University of South Carolina—Elizabeth 

O’Dell 

University of Tennessee—George A. 
Wagoner 

A & I College (Tennessee)—William L. 
Crump 

George Peabody College (Tennessee)— 
Theodore Woodward 
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Middle Tennessee State College—E. W. 
Midgett 
Virginia Polytechnic 
Huffman 
Madison State College (Virginia)—S. J. 
Turille 

Concord College (West Virginia) Cloyd 
P. Armbrister 

West Virginia Institute of Technology— 
Reed Davis 

West Liberty State College (West Vir- 
ginia)—Olive Parmenter 

Marshall College (West Virginia)—Irene 
Cc. Evans 

Whitewater State Teachers College (Wis- 
consin)—Paul A. Carlson 

More than one hundred individual 

members of NABTTI (Teacher Eduea- 

tion Division of UBEA) attended the 

sessions. 


Institute — Harry 


RESEARCH 


The research projects of the Central 
Section, California Business Education 
Association, are excellent examples of 
what ean be accomplished by a group of 
professionally-minded energetic teachers. 

Last vear this organization selected 
two or three problems upon which com- 
mittees are now working. At the fall 
meeting of this year, Mr. Cletus Zum- 
walt, president, who is at Modesto 
Junior College, distributed question- 
naires with the accompanying list of 
projects for study this year. 

Through continuous, cooperative re- 
search the teachers of the central part 
of California are keeping their business 
education program in tune with their 
local communities. Then, too, they find 
the help of the State Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education valuable. 

The following list is published in the 
hope that it will be a guide to UBEA Re- 
search Foundation Committees which are 
working on the local, state, or area levels. 


SUGGESTED RESEARCH PROJECTS 


I. Uniform standards for teaching 
business subjects 
A. Typewriting 
B. Shorthand 
C. Bookkeeping 
D. General Business 
E. Others 
II. Study of shorthand with the idea 
of _developing _an _international 
language. 
What do business and industry ex- 
(Continued on page 50) 


IIT. 


ADMINISTRATORS 


Believing that one of the needs of 
business education is that of informing 
the school administrators of the place 
that business education should have in 
the field of secondary education, the Ad- 
ministrators’ Division established that as 
one of its objectives. 

Through the aid of our UBEA execu- 
tive secretary, Hollis P. Guy, and Paul 
E. Elicker, executive secretary of the 
National Association of Seecondary- 
School Principals, we were able to pre- 
pare the November issue of THE ButL- 
LETIN, the official magazine of secondary- 
school principals. Hamden L. Forkner 
served as general editor and a 125-page 
issue, titled “The Business Education 
Program in the Secondary School,” was 
prepared. 

THE BULLETIN consisted of articles 
prepared by 28 of our leaders in busi- 
ness education and covered such topies as 
the characteristics of a good business 
education program; how business eduea- 
tion contributes to general education and 
vocational competency; what constitutes 
adequate housing, equipment, and super- 
vision; and how the principal ean eval- 
uate the effectiveness of the business ed- 
ueation program. 

This Bulletin should be a great force 
in giving the 14,000 secondary-school 
principals to whom it was sent a better 
understanding of what constitutes an 
effective program. 

The entire Bulletin was made a part 
of the Winter issue of THE NATIONAL 
BUSINESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY which 
went to all the UBEA professional mem- 
bers. —Bernarp A. SHILT, President 


ISBE 


A total of 21,751 opportunities for 
foreign study, observation and research 
are reported in a new edition of 
UNESCO’s international handbook, 
“Study Abroad.” 

The edition, Volume II in a series pub- 
lished annually by the United Nations 
Edueational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, lists one-third more grants 
than its predecessor and offers the clear- 
est picture yet presented in the field of 
educational exchange. The list of fel- 


(Continued on page 50) 
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AFFILIATES IN ACTION 


In this section of the UBEA Forum, affliated and co-operating associations are presented. The announcements of 

meetings, presentations of officers, and descriptions of special projects should be of interest to Forum readers. An 

affiliated association is any organized group of business teachers on the local, state, or regional level which has 

Officially united its activities with UBEA. A co-operating association is defined as one for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a Co-ordinating Committee. 


Affiliated Associations 
Business Education Associa- 
on 


Alabama Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

— Business Educators’ Associa- 

on 

Arkansas Ed ti A 
iness Section 

California Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Chicago Area Business Educators’ 
Association 

Colorado Education Association, Com- 
mercial Section 

Connecticut Business Educators’ As- 
sociation 

Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

Florida Education Association, Busi- 
ness Education Section 

= Business Education Associa- 

on 


Houston Independent School System. 
Commercial Teachers Association 
Idaho Business Education Association 
=~ ois Business Education Associa- 

on 
Indiana State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Sections. 
Inland Empire Commercial Teachers 
Association 
Iowa Business Teachers Association 
Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 


jiation, Bus- 


on 
Kentucky Business Education Associ- 
ation 


Louisiana Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Mississippi Education Association, 
Business Education Section 

Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Montana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion. District 1, Business Education 
Section 

New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation 

New Mexico Business Education As- 
sociation 

Worth Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 

North Dakota Education Association, 
Commercial Education Section 

Ohio Business Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 

Oregon Business Education Associa- 


on 

Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 

Philadelphia Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

South Carolina Business Education 
Teachers Association 

South Dakota Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Texas State Teachers Association. 
Brsiness Education Section 

Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation x 

Utah Education Association, Business 
Education Section 

Washington. Western Commercial 
Teachers Association 

West Virginia Education Association, 
Business Education Section 

Western Business Education Associa- 


on 
Wisconsin Education Association, 
Commercial Section 


Mar cm. 1°95: 0 


MARY G. LONG 


Connecticut 

The forty-sixth annual convention of 
the Connecticut Business Educators’ Asso- 
ciation will be held on Saturday, May 6, 
at the Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain. “Our Joint Responsibilities 
in a Changing Economy” is to be the cen- 
tral theme of the oceasion. 

Distinguished businessmen and educa- 
tors will speak to the delegates. At the 
morning session Dr. Herbert D. Welte, 
President, Teachers College of Connecti- 
eut will greet the assembly. The respon- 
sibilities of management and the em- 
ployee, respectively, will be the subjects 
of talks by William A. Purtell, President 
of the Connecticut Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, and Ellis C. Maxey, Personnel 
Director, Southern New England Tele- 
phone Company. Hamden L. Forkner, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will be the guest- 
speaker at the luncheon. His topie will 
be “The Mutual Responsibilities of Busi- 
ness and Education.” 

Two group meetings are to be held in 
the morning. Chairmen of high school 
business departments plan to discuss 
“Teacher Training for High School Busi- 
ness Graduates.” The Connecticut Council 
of Private Business Schools will meet at 
the same time. 

In the afternoon, three sectional meet- 
ings are scheduled. The groups and their 
topics for discussion follow: Teachers of 
shorthand, typewriting, and office and sec- 
retarial practice, “What the Office Man- 
ager Expects of the Beginning Secretarial 
Worker”; Teachers of arithmetic, junior 
business training, bookkeeping, typewrit- 
ing, and office and clerical practice, “What 


Presidents of Affiliated Associations 


HOWARD Q. BUNKER 


Montana Connecticut Arizona 


RUTH MILLER 


the Office Manager Expects of the Begin- 
ning Clerical and General Office Worker”; 
Teachers of retailing, salesmanship and 
consumer edueation, “What the Store 
Manager Expects of the Beginning Retail 
Store Worker.” 

The officers of the association are: 
President, Howard Q. Banker, Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain; 
vice-president, Mrs. Marie M. Stewart, 
Stonington High School, Stonington; 
secretary, Catherine Stevens, Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain; and 
treasurer, John H. Allen, the Warren 
Institute, Bridgeport. 


Wisconsin 

The Wisconsin Business Education As- 
sociation was recently reorganized to co- 
ordinate the activities of business teachers 
throughout the state. It is affiliated with 
the Wisconsin Education Association and 
the UBEA. 

The president of the new organization 
is Herbert A. Simon, Appleton; first vice- 
president, Harold Bellas, Wausau; second 
vice-president, John Phillips, Racine; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Mary Swarthout, White- 
fish Bay. 

Membership is open to anyone inter- 
ested in business education. Programs, 
research studies, educational investiga- 
tions and bulletins are planned for the 
benefit of members. In carrying out their 
activities they will maintain effective con- 
tacts with business and seek “to promote 
the interests of business education at all 
educational levels within the state of Wis- 
consin and to co-operate with other agen- 
cies endeavoring to improve business edu- 
cation anywhere in the nation.” 
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AFFILIATES IN ACTION 


Illinois 


“Better Business Education for Better 
Business” is the theme of the Illinois 
Business Education Association Conven- 
tion which will be held on March 30 and 
31. 

Symposiums will be conducted by 
speakers who are outstanding in business 
education. Clarence B. Carey, president 
of IBEA and Director of Jones Commer- 
cial High School, is the chairman of the 
first discussion which will be focussed 
upon the question, “What Vocational 
Business Standards Have Been Set Up 
by the Schools and Business?” The mod- 
erator will be Dr. Earl P. Strong, Director 
of the Business Management Service, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. The partici- 
pants include Reyno Bixler, Waukegan 
Township High School, Waukegan; Vir- 
gil E. Logan, Chicago Manager, Reming- 
ton-Rand, Ine.; Lester L. Hoskins, Chi- 
eago Vocational School, Chicago; Sam 
Workman, Workman Service, Ine., Chi- 
eago; and Robert T. Stickler, National 
Chairman of FBLA, Proviso Township 
High School, Maywood. 

Albert C. Fries, President of UBEA 
and Director of Business Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, will 
preside at the second meeting. Aspects of 
the topic, “The Business Edueation Pro- 
gram From the Viewpoint of the Admin- 
istrator” will be discussed by Hamden L. 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; Hobart H. Sommers, 
Assistant Superintendent in Charge of 
Vocational Edueation, Chicago Public 
Schools; John A. Beaumont, Chief, Busi- 
ness Education Service, State Depart- 
ment, Springfield; and Hat O. Hall, Prin- 
cipal, Belleville Township High School 
and Junior College, Belleville. 

“Enlivening Instruction Through Mo- 
tivating Devices” is to be the theme for 
the last of the discussions which will be 
directed by Edwin A. Lederer, Director, 


To: United Business Education Association 


Division of Commercial Studies, Chicago 
Public Schools. Persons who plan to par- 
ticipate in panel discussions are: James 
J. Coughlin, Vocational Department, Chi- 
cago Public Schools; Mary Ann English, 
Wright Junior College, Chicago; Ada Im- 
mel, Niles Township High School, Skokie ; 
Marjorie C. McLeod, Leyden Community 
High School, Franklin Park; Lillian M. 
Foley, Jones Commercial High School, 
Chicago; Hannah Killian, Wright Junior 
College; and Peter J. Philhower, United 
Township High School, East Moline. 

At the luncheon meeting, William B. 
Bachrach, Board Member of the Chicago 
Board of Edueation, and Edueation Di- 
rector of Chicago Technical College, will 
speak to the delegates. The title of his 
address is “Let’s Be Realistic About Busi- 
ness Edueation.” 


Georgia 


The Georgia Business Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its convention in Atlanta, 
on Friday, March 24. 

A symposium, taking as its theme, “We 
point with pride,” will be conducted on 
teaching methods, course requirements, 
and grading techniques used in short- 
hand, typewriting, bookkeeping, and of- 
fice procedure and machine courses. The 
participants. will be: Donald Fuller, 
Georgia State College for Women, Mill- 
edgeville; Elizabeth Anthony, Jordan 
Voeational High School, Columbus; 
Pattie Sinclair, Brown High School, At- 
lanta; and Ralph Pickette, Monroe Ma- 
chine Company, Atlanta. The delegates 
at the meeting will have an opportunity 
to join the discussion. 

The officers of the organization are: 
president, Cameron Bremseth, South 
Georgia College, Collegeboro; vice presi- 
dent, Ruth Goudelock, Gainesville High 
School; and secretary, Luey Robinson, 
Marietta. High School. 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


|. nes copies of THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY which 
includes the contents of THE BULLETIN OF NASSP devoted to the “Business Education 


Program in the Secondary School.” 


00 Check enclosed 


O Please bill me 


(Twenty per cent discount allowed on orders of ten or more copies) 
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Program in the 
Secondary 


This publication describes 
the characteristics of a 
good business education 
program in the secondary 
school in terms of housing, 
equipment, and teaching 
aids; teachers; supervi- 
sion; selection, guidance, 
placement, and follow-up; 
extraclass activities; coor- 
dinated work experience; 
adult evening classes; 
research; and evaluation 
of the effectiveness of the 
teaching in shorthand, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, 
basic business, distributive 
occupations, and clerical 
practice. It discusses what 
business education can 
contribute to general 
education, vocational com- 
petency, and community 
relationship and how 
teacher education institu- 
tions, the U. S. Office of 
Education, and state 
departments of education 
can cooperate and assist 
in the development of all 
phases of business educa- 
tion. 


Price one dollar 


UBEA 


1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


UBEA Forum 


UM 


Chapters Organized Recently 


Arkansas—Gillett High School, Gillett. 

California—Grossmont Union High School, 
Grossmont; and Salinas Union High 
School, Salinas. 

Illinois—Griggsville High School, Griggs- 
ville; and J. Sterling Morton High 
School and Junior College, Cicero. 

Louisiana—Bernice High School, Bernice; 
Columbia High School, Columbia; and 
Longstreet High School, Longstreet. 

Missouri—Pierce City High School, Pierce 
City. 

Oklahoma—Liberty High School, Mounds. 

Texas—Plainsview High School, Plains- 
view; Victoria College, Victoria; and 
Southwestern Bible Institute, Wax- 
ahachie. 

Virginia—Hillsville High School, Hills- 
ville; and Martinsville High School, 
Martinsville. 

West Virginia—Salem College, Salem; and 
Spencer High School, Spencer. 


St. Mary’s High School Organizes 
Chapter 
By JOHN MURRAY 


“Any person who has an understand- 
ing faith in God, a love for his fellow- 
man, who can talk distinctly and who 
smiles sincerely will never fail to attain 
suceess.”” This statement was the keynote 
of a talk on “Personality Development” 
made by Mr. Charles Allison, of Topeka, 
at the second dinner meeting of the 
FBLA chapter of St. Mary’s High School, 
St. Mary’s, Kansas. The guest speaker 
stated that the results of surveys recently 
conducted indicates that 85 per cent of 
the people who lose jobs lose them on 
personality and only 15 per cent fail be- 
cause of lack of skill. 

Joe Brennan, president of the local 
chapter, introduced four officers of the 
club who gave inspiring talks on the 
meaning and objectives of FBLA. Bill 
Schraeder, first vice president, speaking 
of “Future” said, “The field of business 
is one of the most important aspects of 
the future. Our generation can profit 
from the mistakes of others and avoid 
duplicating them in the future.” Robert 
Verschelden, second vice-president, who 
represented “Business” stated, .“‘An ed- 
ucation in business makes you better pre- 
pared to assume your place in society.” 
Roger Perry, secretary, in his talk on 
“Leaders” stressed, “Business education 
is a link between the social and business 
world, it trains men and women to be lead- 
ers.” Louis Ronnau, treasurer, urged the 


Top: Members of the St. Mary’s High School Chapter in attendance at their 
second dinner meeting. The chapter organized in November 1949 with 38 charter 
members. 

Bottom: Formal initiation service for new members as conducted recently at Tomah, 
Wisconsin. The Tomah High School Charter has 51 members. 


members to make themselves worthy to 
become America’s leaders. 

The Creed was recited in unison, and 
membership cards were distributed. 

An FBLA chapter was organized at 
St. Mary’s High School at the beginning 
of the school year. The organization was 
formally activated on November 29, 1949, 
with 38 charter members. The faculty 
sponsor is Mr. Richard F. Reicherter. 

Officers of the chapter and members of 
the business law class have had the oppor- 
tunity of attending a court session in 
Topeka. Arrangements have also been 
made for a tour of St. Mary’s State Bank. 


Tomah Chapter Reports Activities 

The Tomah (Wisconsin) High School 
Chapter of the Future Business Leaders 
of America recently held its formal initi- 
ation of new members. 

A lighted candle, symbol, and placard 
were placed on each table. The vice presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, and sergeant- 
at-arms were seated behind the decorations 
symbolizing the words in the elub’s name. 


A crystal ball symbolized “Future;” a 
typewriter represented “Business;” two 
dolls dressed in caps and gowns for 
graduation day represented the station, 
“Leaders;” and an array of American 
flags symbolized “America.” 

Gordan Stelter, president, and Mrs. 
Dena Rowan Krueger, sponsor, were 
seated behind a library table. Candidates 
were ushered into the candle-lit room by 
Donald Korthein and Glen Martin who 
presented the candidates to each station, 
the president, and the sponsor. 

Rita Niebuhr, Grace Redman, Deloris 
Westfall and Norman Anderson repre- 
senting “Future,” “Business,” “Leaders,” 
and “America” gave appropriate talks at 
the initiation service. Mrs. Dena Roan 
Krueger spoke on the topie of “Growth 
Through Participation.” A program and 
social hour followed the initiation cere- 
monies. 

The projects of the Tomah chapter are: 
typewriting and clerical work for all publie 
school teachers and kindergarten through 

(Continued on next page) 
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Chanter titebers of the Boyce ( Louisiona) High School Chapter are active in the 


state chapter. Plans are now being made to attend the Louisiana State Convention 
which will be held at Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, on April 15. 


high school; typing, clerical work and 
keeping records of the Wisconsin Tuber- 
culosis Christmas Seals sale for the city 
of Tomah. School and community service 
are goals for the year. 


Full Program at Boyce 
By LAVERNE BEEBE 

In the fall of 1949 a Future Business 
Leaders of America charter was granted 
to Boyce High School, Boyce, Louisiana. 
Due to the excellent guidance of our spon- 
sor, Miss Polly Lou Hicks, the club has 
made much progress this semester. 

At the first meeting of the twenty-seven 
charter members, an election of officers 
was conducted. The following were elected 
to office: president, LaVerne Beebe, vice 
president, Elsie Mae Guin; secretary, 
Ruth Cudd; treasurer, Wanna Beth San- 
ders; and reporter, Cecilia Nolan. 

Projects of the club are publishing the 
school paper in cooperation with the Eng- 
lish Department and doing stenographic 
work for all teachers of the school. 

The club, under the direction of the 
program chairman, Wayne Martin, has 
presented several educational and interest- 
ing programs including the motion pic- 
ture, “Being a Secretary,” and the dem- 
onstration of an electric typewriter. 

Representatives of the Boyce chapter 
attended the FBLA Workshop at North- 
western State College in Natchitoches, 
Louisiana. The officers attended the formal 
initiation of the new members of the Bol- 
ton chapter at Alexandria, Louisiana. 

Six members of the Boyce Chapter 
joined a group from Bolton to attend a 
business conference in Shreveport spon- 
sored by Centenary College. 
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VII. 


Research 
(Continued from page 46) 

pect from the business education 
departments of our schools? 
How should schools acquaint the 
students with the requirements of 
business and industry? 

How ean a teacher use visual aids 
effectively in his or her teaching? 


. How should school administrators 


look upon the problems in busi- 
ness education, and what should 
business teachers provide in the 
way of information concerning 
these problems? 

What clubs or other student or- 
ganizations are open to business 
students? What information is 
available about each of these 
clubs or organizations? 


. What teaching methods are unique 


with us? How do we put our as- 
signments across to the students? 


. What method of teaching book- 


keeping is best suited to prepare 
students for business, when most 
of them use a eash register and 
distribution sheets? 


. How do business departments in 


the various schools approach their 
Boards of Edueation for the pur- 
pose of getting money for expen- 
sive instructional machines? 


. A study of teaching conditions of 


business teachers in the Central 
Section of CBEA (this study to 
include not only the teaching as- 
signment but extra’ curricular 
activities as well).—JESSIE _GRa- 
HAM, Vice President. 


ISBE 
(Continued from page 46) 


lowships, scholarships and grants-in-aid, 
classified according to the country of 
origin, eredits the United States with 
5096 awards made through private and 
governmental sources. 

Prepared under the direction of Wil- 
liam D. Carter, an American who heads 
the office of the Exchange at UNESCO 
headquarters in Paris, the current study 
contains an extensive survey of the 
teacher exchange program participated 
in by 3,000 teachers in 18 countries, and 
relates the growth in exchanges whereby 
workers have visited other lands for 
vocational purposes. 

As the only single source of detailed 
information gathered on a_ world-wide 
seale, the handbook serves as a directory 
for those seeking study opportunities. 
Nearly half of the awards eatalogued by 
UNESCO are in unspecified fields, thus 
allowing most candidates a wide choice 
of study. “Engineering and technology,” 
with 4,421 opportunities listed, leads the 
special categories. Other specified fields 
include: edueation, 1492; medical sci- 
ences, 1148; social sciences, 796; other 
sciences, 275; and press and radio, 51. 
There are 2603 designated grants in more 
than a seore of other fields). UNESCO 
adds that young people and students in- 
terested in vacation study and _ travel 
will find the supplement to this volume, 
to appear this spring, useful for its 
listing of projected seminars, study tours 
and similar activities. 

Distribution of “Study Abroad” has 
been made to a number of leading uni- 
versities and colleges in the U. S. Addi- 
tional copies are on sale from the Co- 
lumbia Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, 
at $1.25 each. 
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which graduate has the better chance 


Certainly mimeograph training carries a lot of weight with 
employers. Recent surveys indicate that the mimeograph is 
second in importance only to the typewriter. That’s why 
graduates with mimeographing skill get the better jobs. 


what simplifies the teacher’s job 


Teaching mimeographing is easy with the textbook, 
“Fundamentals of Mimeographing.” The 15 fully illustrated 
lessons are complete. The text covers all phases of 
mimeographing from the preparation of a stencil to the 
production of multi-colored copies. For complete information, 
phone your local A. B. Dick distributor or mail coupon below. 


Mimeographing is BALANCED duplicating—to bring you all 
the essentials—speed, legibility, versatility, easy operation and 
low over-all cost—with no sacrifice of one for another. 

A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use with all makes 

of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. UB-350 
5700 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Illinois 


| Please send me information about 0 the textbook, “Fundamentals of Mimeo- 
| graphing,” 0 the new A. B. Dick mimeographs. 
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The New Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 


NOW AVAILABLE 


ON THE SCHOOL RENTAL-AT-COST PLAN! 


HE PHENOMENALSUCCEsSof Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
Davies equipment among business executives has 
caused an unprecedertted demand for more Dictaphone- 
trained secretaries. 

Prepare your students for top-paying positions by 
equipping your business education department with 
the new revolutionary TIME-MASTER electronic dictat- 
ing and transcribing machines. 

Dictaphone Corporation inaugurated the School 
Rental-at-Cost Plan to make it easy and economical for 


schools to expand their training facilities and to teach 
the Dictaphone Business Practice Course with the 
most successful dictating equipment in history. 


When your students graduate as certified dictating- 
machine transcriptionists, they are assured of imme- 
diate placement with progressive firms. 


For complete information about the Dictaphone 
School Rental-at-Cost Plan, the Business Practice 
Course and the new TIME-MASTER, simply write your 
nearest Dictaphone Office or address: 


DICTAPHONE 


CORPORATION 


Educational Division 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone* Machines. (*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
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